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This thorough practical guide covers all elements 
involved in planning and building homes in the 
low cost range of $5,000 to $10,000. 


More than 100 houses of all types and styles are 
shown complete with photographs, plans, cost fac- 
tors and details. ‘The authors analyze each house 
pointing out good and bad elements, useful ideas 
and suggestions, practical solutions of various prob- 
lems. One-story, two-story, ranch houses, week- 
end cabins and small summer houses are discussed. 


Clearly and simply the authors present reliable 
guidance and information on Financing Costs and 
Budgeting, Purchase Plans, Legal Details, Safety 
Factors, Neighborhood Selection, Remodelling, 
Care and Repair, Style, etc. An extensive check 
list summarizes what to watch out for in buying 
a home. The advantages and disadvantages of 
Prefabricated houses are carefully weighed. 


Costs are quick and easy to determine with the 
aid of the authors’ special “Cost Tables” which 
enable the reader to calculate building costs in 
any section of the country under varying market 
conditions. 
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OP abies 


This book talks about real houses. Of course, you 
may find your “dream home” here, but you can be 
sure it is included not because it is “attractive” but 


because it helps to point out the good and bad fea- ‘ 


tures of an actually-built house in the $5,000—$10,000 
class (1941 prices). 


Most of the structures shown have traditional styles 
because most of the homes you will find for sale are 
traditional — Cape Cod, Georgian, Ranch _ house, 
what-not —and the chances are you prefer these 
kinds anyway. The authors believe that in a house 
designed in the modern functional style you get more 
for your money. But there is no point in including 
primarily “modern houses” when the average home 
buyer won't be likely to find more than a few in 
his locality. Besides, most of the beautiful modern 
designs (replete with modern furniture) are slanted 
at the $20,000 — $30,000 pocketbook — not yours 
and ours. 


Photographs and plans of real houses are used 
because in most books of this kind the “attractive”, 
dramatic sketches, with multicolored foliage and ex- 
pansive landscaping are highly misleading. Under 
these circumstances, the house is more an artist’s in- 
spiration than honest-to-goodness boards and con- 
crete. If you are going to build, remember that 
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“pioneering doesn’t pay” and especially in a low cost 


‘home it is unwise to try innovations or anything that 


has not been tested and proved. 


This book tries to keep its feet on the ground. 
Its purposes are these: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


To steer you away from the “bad buys”. 
To tell you how to go about buying a house. 


To give you enough insight into the legal and 
financial problems to protect yourself. 


(4) 


To make you aware of those features of hous- 
ing and planning that you should consider for 
long-run satisfaction. 


(5) 


To suggest original “house-ideas” that may ap- 
peal to your individual taste. 


In this collaboration, the authors have tried to fuse 
their experience in two different fields of specializa- 
tion: the extended research of one of the authors in 
the economics and sociology of home ownership; 
and the day-to-day experience of the other as a 
practicing architect. 


If the authors help to guide you through the seri- 


‘ous risks in home buying, they will feel that the 


book has been well worth their effort. 


Joun P. Dean 
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Check List for the Home Buyer 


This check list is not to guide you in the technical 
aspects of home buying. To protect yourself on the 
technicalities, be sure you consult (1) an architect, 
(2) a lawyer, and (3) a qualified financial adviser. 
The following list should help to remind you of 
many questions you must answer for yourself and 
many details you must watch out for. It is printed 
in the front of this book to point its importance. 


BEWARE OF HASTY PURCHASES 


_ Reflect upon what home ownership will mean to 
you and your family. 
Have you considered: 

How weak many of the arguments for home 
ownership are? 

Whether you will be content to settle down in 
one spot for many years? 

Whether your job and income are sufficiently 
stable to permit undertaking home pur- 
chase? 

Whether you really want to undertake this large 
mortgage debt? ; 

Whether this might be an unwise time to buy 
because of inflated prices? 

Whether you want to put most of your: say- 
ings into this non-liquid investment? 

Whether the intangible benefits you expect from 
home ownership will really materialize? 


EXHAUST ALL THE ALTERNATIVES 
Consider carefully the relative advantages of: 
Available houses for rent. 
Second-hand homes on the market. 
New ready-built homes. 
Building a house to suit you. 


BEWARE OF LOOSELY-QUOTED SALES 
PRICES AND CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
Does the quoted price include: 


Land? 
Landscaping? 


Utilities? 

Range and refrigerator? 

Garage? 

Rising price levels? 
And if you build — 


Unexpected contingencies such as rock ex- 
cavation, septic tanks, etc.? 


Expensive “extras”! 


’ IN FIGURING WHAT HOME OWNERSHIP 
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WILL COST YOU, MAKE SURE YOU IN- 
CLUDE ALL THE CARRYING COSTS OF 
HOME OWNERSHIP AND ANY INCREASES 
IN OTHER CUSTOMARY EXPENSES WHICH 
BUYING A HOME INVOLVES: 
Consider all the following costs: 
Initial costs — 
Down payment 
Costs of closing the sale 
Carrying costs — 
Payments to principal 
Payments to interest 
Mortgage insurance premium (if FHA) 
Taxes 
Fire insurance 
Maintenance and redecoration 
Major repairs and replacements 
Heating costs 


Possible increased costs for the following: 
Payments for range and refrigerator (usu- 
ally not included) 
Additional electricity, gas, water 
Special assessments 
Higher telephone rental 
Extra transportation costs 
Landscaping 
New or additional household furnishings 


Higher prices for food and supplies in the 
new area 


WATCH OUT FOR 
EXPENSIVE FINANCING SCHEMES 


Try to eliminate: 


Second mortgages 

Unamortized short-term loans 

Interest rates over 444% 

Unexpected fees 

No provisions against premature foreclosure 


AVOID PURCHASING WITHOUT 
SUFFICIENT LEGAL SAFEGUARDS 
Don’t sign a contract of sale without a lawyer 
Make sure that your title is clear 
Have a lawyer draw your mortgage contract 


Are you sure — 
Back taxes are paid up? ° 
There are no impending assessments? 
There are no undesirable restrictive covenants or 
easements running with the land? 
The house conforms to the legal grade? 
No local building codes are violated? 
No mechanics liens will be held against you? 


SEARCH HARD FOR A GOOD NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOU SELECT 
CAN MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN SATISFACTION AND DISMAY 


Avoid buying into a neighborhood that: 
Does not have sound relationships to the long- 
run industrial trade and transportation develop- 
ment of the city 


Provides no protection against adverse’ influ- 
ences and non-conforming uses 


Has high taxes 


Does not have adequate: Fire protection 
Police protection 
Garbage collection 
Mail delivery 
Snow removal 


Nearby transporta- 
tion 


Street lighting 


Paved streets 
Sidewalks 


Supplies no connections for: Gas 
Electricity 
Telephone 
Water 


Sewage 
Has much vacant land and an indefinite future 
Is not situated near enough to: 
Primary or secondary schools 
Churches 
Civic centers 
Shopping facilities 


. Does not have an “attractive” well-planned lay- 
out. 


PAY CAREFUL ATTENTION 
TO SITE LOCATION 
Beware of: 
Rocky ground — 

Filled in land 

Inadequate drainage 

Steep sloping land 

Absence of trees 

Narrow frontage 

Objectionable dirt, odors, or noise 


Individual wells or septic tanks (sometimes 
unavoidable) 


Future undesirable structures which may 
Obscure the view 
Eliminate needed sunlight 
Crowd your house 


MAKE SURE YOUR HOUSE IS SITUATED ON 


THE LOT TO GET THE BEST ORIENTATION 
Take advantage of: 
Sun 
Breeze 
View. 
Protection from winter winds 
Shade in the summer 
Landscaping and gardens 


Supervision of play areas 


ANALYZE YOUR FAMILY ACTIVITIES AND 
MAKE SURE THAT THE HOUSE YOU 


Steep stairs without hand rails 
Winding stairs 


SELECT PROVIDES FOR THEM 


Does it provide conveniently for: 

Outdoor living and dining? 

Easily supervised play space? 

Informal snacks? 

Downstairs bedroom for guest-study-sick room? 


Entertaining by younger members without dis- 
turbing the rest of the family? 

Hobby or work space? 

Storage space for all kinds of miscellaneous ob- 
jects, such as: screens, skiis, storm sashes, 
bicycles, galoshes, etc. ? 

Easy traffic circulation? 

Entry-way facilities for wet and muddy clothes? 

Pleasant laundry and nearby drying yard? 

First floor toilet ? 

Eliminate if you can: 

Dark and dismal basenient 

Inconvenient attic 

Unnecessary entrances 

Unused hall space 

Single-purpose dining room, idle most of the 
time 

Costly stylistic details such as dormers, shutters, 
fancy millwork, and artificial ‘veneer 


Unnecessary stairs (by purchasing a one-story 
house) 


TRY TO GET A SAFE HOUSE 


Beware especially of: 
Unlighted stairs 


Stairs with inadequate headroom 
Poorly-lighted rooms 
Double-swinging doors : 
Difficult-to-reach storage space 

No handgrips for tub and shower 
Exposed electric sockets in bathroom 
Inadequate fireproofing 


WATCH IMPORTANT DETAILS 


See that your house includes: 


Lights for the closets 
Built-in ventilating fan in kitchen 
Handy switches and outlets 


- Convenient outdoor hose connections on both 


sides of the house and in garage (drainage 
in winter) 
Built-in’ clothes hamper and ironing board 


Bathroom closet space for hot-water bottles, 


toilet paper, medical kits, etc. 
Wood storage for the fireplace 
Outside flue for the kitchen range 
Non-corrosive outdoor hardware 
Master key opening all outside doors 
Passkey for bathroom during an emergency 
Windows you can safely clean from the inside 
Easy fuel delivery 
Outside garbage disposal 
Drain in garage floor 
Overhead garage doors, especially in snowy 
regions 
Appropriate wall space for your furniture. 


CHAPTER I 


What Home Ownership Means 


For most American families buying a home in- 
volves pulling the ripcord on an unknown experi- 
ence. Only careful thought and painstaking prepa- 
rations will bring success. So far no one — including 
the Federal Government — has succeeded in taking 


’ the risk out of home ownership. This book aims to 


lay before you the danger points in buying a home 
and to suggest the bare minimum in precautions 
necessary to remove the foreseeable risk. 

It is perfectly natural for a family to want a home. 
Traditionally, Americans have put their faith in 
home ownership. Yet families seriously bent on 
“owning their own homes” often can’t say just why 
they want to own. They just delieve in home owner- 
ship and may never have considered whether it is 
wise for them to buy zhis house at his time. This 
willingness to jump in without knowing clearly what 
one is getting in for reflects in part our characteristic 
American optimism. But it reflects, too, the success- 
ful campaign to boost the “own your own home” 
idea carried on with constant vigor by the real estate 
interests, the builders, the mortgage lenders, the 
equipment and materials manufacturers, and a host 


of other collaborators including the Federal Govern-. 


ment. Our traditional belief in home ownership has 
made us an easy mark for these promotional activi- 
ties, as the extent of the foreclosure record clearly 
testifies. When plied by model home displays, free 
literature, and impressive sales talks, a family is likely 
to throw caution to the winds, dig into its jeans for 
the down payment, and set forth on the unknown 
risks of home ownership. You will need sharp think- 
ing to steer clear of this kind of susceptibility. 

To begin with, if you are planning to buy a home, 
you should abandon any preconceived notions about 
home ownership which might interfere with a frank 
consideration of the problem. Important decisions 
must be made. No absolute and infallible rules can 
be laid down for taking away the risk, but the risk 


can be heavily reduced. (1) by facing the family 
future not in a vague haze of hopes, but frankly 
and realistically, and (2) by exploring with technical 
assistance those areas where the pitfalls are greatest. 

The following influences tend to discolor a family’s 
objective consideration of what is involved in un- 
dertaking to buy a home: 


1. THE “Picxet-FENcE-AND-RAMBLING-RosEs” 
VISION 


The wishful thinking of individual families often 
becomes centered in a vision of a cozy bungalow 
with sloping eaves, blooming garden, and picket 
fence, or some similar romantic idealization of what 
“home” means to them. If you have some dream 
house such as this in mind, try not let it interfere with 
clear thinking on how to get adequate serviceable 
shelter at moderate expense, here and now. This 
doesn’t mean that you should give up trying to get’ 
the kind of house that will serve your needs and 
desires best, but merely that the average romantic 
stereotype of home ownership may bear little or no 
relationship to the kind of shelter that will best 
serve the long run purposes of your family. - 


2. Too Mucx “Pripg-1n-Home” 


It is natural for a family to want a home which 
will be pleasant and attractive to friends and rela- 
tives. But when this desire is carried to the point 
where an attempt is made (sometimes uncon- 
sciously) to “impress” the other fellow, then a family 
is dangerously likely to exaggerate its hopes for fu- 
ture income and to over-buy. Under these condi- 
tions, the financial burden of carrying such a house 
may take much of the flavor out of home ownership. 
A safe rule would be: Don’t erect a monument to 
your future income; buy a house adjusted to your 
present financial capacity. 
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3. Buyinc “For THE CHILpren’s SaKE” 


A typical motive for buying a home is to provide 
more play space, a better neighborhood, and a good 
school for the children. With such a motive it is 
easy to justify buying in that too-expensive neighbor- 
hood where husband or wife would like to live. 
To have an adequate home in a “nice neighborhood” 
it may not be necessary to own, and even if it is, the 
children will benefit more from living in a modest 
home on a budget that will permit many of the 
other advantages parents can give. 


4. SALESMEN’s ARGUMENTS 


Among the most persistent and distorting in- 


fluences that interfere with clear thinking on this’ 


home ownership question are the much-too-plausible 
arguments of real estate salesmen. Many agents 
can and will perform valuable services for the pros- 
pect who uses their services properly. But one 
should remember that the real estate man makes 
his living selling real estate, and the more sales and 
the higher the price, the larger the income he en- 
joys. A home-buying prospect must lean over back- 
wards to discount sales arguments, just as he takes 
cigarette advertising with a grain of salt. 

The real estate man will tell you: “If you rent 
a house for twenty years, all you have to show for 
it are twenty years of rent receipts. The man who 
buys a home over twenty-years has a valuable, tang- 
ible asset.” This argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the money one spends on a home repre- 
sents a saving. Needless to say, the cash outlays for 
taxes, maintenance, repairs, and interest disappear 
down the drain just like rent money. Not even all 
the money used to buy the home represents a saving, 
because by the time one has bought up a’ $7000 
house, it will probably have declined in value to 
$4000 or $3000. Furthermore, if instead of buying, 
the family had rented and put its extra money in 
the bank instead of in the home, its bank account 
would be a comparable tangible asset. Also, many 
factors affect the security of savings invested in a 
home (neighborhood changes, price trends, rental 
levels, new housing’ designs, upkeep and repair, 
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* On the assumption that any decline in taxes will be roughly offset 
by the gradually increasing maintenance, replacement, and_ repair 
costs. 


condition of neighboring houses, etc.) and a family 
needing these savings would have to sell the house 
—possibly in a depressed market—and move to 
new quarters. The only sensible approach: for a 
family buying a home over a long period of years 
is to look upon the monthly outlays as a current 
cost of housing and to try to adjust the total hous- 


ing outlays to what it can afford to pay in rent. 


You will also hear from the real estate man that 
“real property is a good investment because in the 
long run it always increases in value.” In the past, 
rapid population growth, the demand for residential 
real estate for business uses, and the generally rising ‘ 
level of prices often yielded substantial profits on 
real estate. But these trends are unlikely to continue 
on any widespread scale from now on. Experts are 
generally agreed that in the future, families buying 
homes must expect those homes to decline in value 
over the years. Unless you are foolish enough to 
count on a continuous long-run inflation, you will 
not be inclined to look on a home you purchase as a 
speculative venture in which you are sure to make 
money. To be realistic, you should regard home 
ownership as a value to be paid for. 

You will also be told that “buying costs no more 
than renting.” This may be true under certain favor- 
able conditions. The danger lies in the careless way 
this argument is used: a salesman figures up the 
mortgage costs on a new house, adds to this an esti- 
mated sum for taxes, and then points out that you 


‘couldn’t rent equivalent quarters for that. Several 


things are overlooked: (1) The down payment and 
fees for closing the sale; (2) other ownership costs 
besides taxes and mortgage costs (enumerated fully 
in next chapter); (3) the fact that the home owner 
will be paying just about as much for his housing 
during the later years of paying off the mortgage 
when the house has declined in value and desir- 
ability as he was paying for the new house during 
the first year.* 

You will be encouraged by salesmen “not to stint 
or cut corners in buying a home. This is the most 
important purchase of your life — buy only the best!” 
Under. the influence of an argument such as this a 
family is inclined to venture too far out on the limb 
of its financial budget. Even though the breaking 
point is not reached, the danger of seriously under- 
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estimating the safe margin needed for emergencies, 
unforeseen expenses, and savings can distort a bud- 
get to the point where it becomes a severe strain on 
family adjustment. This desire to “buy only the best” 
is particularly dangerous when combined with a 
casual shopping attitude appropriate for buying a 
hat, perhaps, but not for buying a house. In home 
buying, above all, you should take care to get the 
most for your money and to allot only money that 
can safely be budgeted. 


5. Trustinc THE “GovERNMENTAL GUARANTEE” 


In the minds of most laymen the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration (usually called the “FHA”) 
stands for home ownership made safe for the modest 
income. But the FHA does not take the risk out of 
home ownership; it merely guarantces for a moder- 
ate premium to make good to a private mortgage 
lender the mortgage money owed by an owner in 
case he defaults. The protection is given to the lender, 
not the home owner. Because the FHA will accept 
for insurance only mortgages on acceptable houses, 
acceptable borrowers, and acceptable mortgage ar- 
rangements, the family that buys an FHA home 
receives some minimum of protection, but home 
ownership may be a failure for an individual family 
for reasons which are not and could not be taken 
into consideration by the FHA, for instance, loss 
of job, death in the family, or the need to move 
away. In fact, on certain wartime housing the FHA 
has established a special fund to provide against the 
losses it will incur when the owning families are 
forced to give up their: homes. Also,‘with loans to 
veterans for home purchase, the Government guar- 
antee protects the money lender, not the veteran. 


6. THe Current Housinc SHORTAGE 


Now that the war is over a group of circumstances 
have combined to make home purchase par- 
ticularly tempting and at the same time particularly 
risky. Prices of building materials have climbed 
over one-third above prewar levels, and show little 
prospect of a quick return. That means less house 
for the same money, or the same house for more 
money. Most houses built soon after the war (like 
those built just before it) will be new houses for 
sale. The prospect of getting livable quarters by 
renting will not appear attractive. If rent control 


is relaxed, rents will zoom to a point where purchas- 
ing will look relatively cheaper. Under the pressure 
of shortage and the drive to make the first killing, 
builders will throw together houses with unbeliev- 
able speed and communities will mushroom from 
the ground overnight. Under these conditions rigor- 
ous standards of planning and construction will 
yield with an excuse about the pressing need for 
homes, and jerry-building will accept the invitation. | 
The upshot of all this is that home ownership will 
be acclaimed more loudly than ever before to cover 
up a multitude of shortcomings and the unwary will 
be tempted by an attractiveness that is largely il- 
lusory. Unwise purchases will speckle the country- 
side with quick foreclosures, even before a down- 
swing of the business cycle brings about a “social 
hemorrhage” similar to 1933 when homes were be- 
ing foreclosed at 1000 a day! The big question here 
is: will you and your family be among those caught 
up in this wave of home buying, swept along on 
your hopes for the “happy home,” only to crash on 
the rocks because of the mistakes you made?. 

A family which can keep a long, cool, perspective 
amid such distorting influences as those above stands 
a good chance of avoiding an ill-advised purchase. 
But for home ownership to be a long run advantage, 
a family should be able to give with straightforward 
candor an affirmative answer to the following ques- 
tions: 

— Are we willing to settle down and to forfeit the 
attractive opportunities that lie over the 
horizon? A property owner cannot pull up 
stakes and “hit for the tall timber” as easily as 
the renter . . . and twenty-five years in the same 
house in the same neighborhood may seem like 
forever. 

— Can we make a single house serve our purposes 
over the years as we change in age, in size of 
family, in interests and pursuits, and possibly in 
source of income and in size of income? 

, — Will we be able to bear comfortably and to dis- 
charge steadily through the years the heavy long- 
term debt undertaken, as well as the many 
other obligations, responsibilities, and expenses 
entailed in owning a home? 

— Are we willing to gamble that the structure 

. and neighborhood we select will remain for the 

long span of years we will call them “home,” 
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not only sound structurally and physically, but 
also psychologically appealing against a back- 
drop of more recent styles in house design, 
newer equipment and structural techniques, 
and the latest in neighborhood planning? 


If you hesitate to answer “Yes” to any of these ques- 
tions, then home ownership may not be the wise 
thing for you. To facilitate a comparison of owning 
and renting the advantages and disadvantages claim- 
ed for each are drawn up in two parellel columns: 


« 


TABLE I 


OWNING vs. RENTING 


Satisfies the longing to “own one’s own home” and 
caters to “pride in ownership.” Presumed also to 
increase one’s status in the community. 

But: the pride and satisfaction are likely to wear off 
as the house ages and grows out of date. 


Will perhaps provide security in old age. 

But: Many of the costs of ownership continue even 
after the house is free of mortgage debt. In order 
to enjoy this security the home owner must survive 


a long uphill pull in paying off the debt. 


Often claimed to be a good investment. 

Buz: Little direct evidence to show that it is. If one 
buys in depression when prices are low, the chances 

. are good. If one buys, as most do, when a boom is 
on and prices are high, the house is likely to be a 
sour investment. 


Buying a home is a constant incentive to save. 

But: Down payment and purchasing funds are apt 
to convert savings in the bank into the uncertain 
and non-liquid “savings” represented by an equity 
in real property. 

Freedom from landlords. Owner can make structural, 
decorative, and landscaping changes at will. 


Income tax deductions possible. In some states 
homesteads are favored in local taxation. 


If home is planned and built for the owner, he may 
get just what he wants. 


But: this assumes that he knows in advance what he 
wants and that what he wants won’t change. 


The single-family owned home has advantages for 
the children. 


Difficult to get a mew house except by buying one. 
But: New house not new for long. 


Easy payment plans make buying similar to renting. 
But: Owning has additional burdens: 

(1) Down payment 

(2) Obligation for heavy personal debt 

(3) Responsibility for repairs, upkeep, etc. 


Death in the family, divorce, or separation leaves 
house on owner’s hands. 


ra 


One can be proud of one’s home without owning it. 


Can adjust quarters to suit specific needs of old age: 
smaller family, death of a spouse, reduced income, 
desire for warmer climate, etc. 


Since rental quarters are vigorously competitive, rents 
are sensitive to demand and supply and rapidly find 
a level adjusted to price trends, population pressure, 
vacancies, and incomes. In a time of shortage with 
no rent control, renters may be at a disadvantage. 


If well invested, savings will remain intact. If pre- 
ferred, income from investments can be used to 
supplement rent money in order to obtain better 
quarters. 


Must worry about landlords. But landlords carry 
responsibilities for taxes, financing costs, repairs, 
maintenance, etc. Structural or decorative changes 
to the good would probably be permitted. 


No deductions. 


Can change housing to suit changing wants in so far 
as plenty of rental quarters are available. 

But: It may be difficult to find just the house that 
suits. 


Many single-family homes are for rent. 

But: It may be hard to locate the right house in the 
right neighborhood. And apartment life has its 
difficulties if there are children. 


Many second-hand homes for rent are not much be- 
hind the times. 


Easy monthly payments cover all but household opera- 
tion (and sometimes cover that too) 


Family dissolution causes few housing difficulties. 
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OWNING (Cont.) 


A young family has many years to pay off debt and 
enjoy owned home. 


But: Young man cannot be sure of his future. 


Older family may have difficulty paying off debt in 
old age. 


Single house may not suit changing size and needs 
of family as children and/or relatives are added and 
then subtracted. 


Can achieve stability by settling down, putting deep 
roots in the community, and participating in neigh- 
borhood life. 


But: Give up opportunities in other areas unless will- 
ing to take chance on unloading home if must move. 


The purchasing family stabilizes its housing costs for 
the period of the mortgage. This will be an ad- 
vantage if rents go up, a disadvantage if rents de- 
cline. If income fluctuates, these fixed costs may 
sometimes be difficult to bear. 

But: if able to pay off mortgage debt, a convenient 
drop in outlays for housing can’ be enjoyed. 


A few defaults in mortgage payments may mean loss 
of house and the savings it represents. Loss of 
house may also involve emotional discomfiture. 


Home owner is responsible for full personal debt in- 
curred. Therefore if default, foreclosure, or sale of 
home, may be liable for a deficiency judgment. 


Difficult to anticipate in advance the full costs of 
home ownership. 


Progress in structural procedures, home design, and 
household equipment create an unpredictable rate 
of obsolescence. Hence a danger that current styles 
and gadgets will turn out to be temporary fads. 


Technicalities of design, structure, and equipment make 
it difficult for layman to know the quality of the 
house he buys. Mistakes may be hard to correct. 

But: can hire technical advice. 


Neighborhood may decline in desirability -as a result 
of aging and unexpected inroads from traffic, busi- 
ness, or undesirable social groups. 


Although the above list is not exhaustive, it should 
suggest the wide range of problems which deserve 
careful attention from a home-seeking family. Since 
different families attach different importance to each 
of the advantages and disadvantages, no overall de- 
cision can be made as to whether owning is wiser 
than renting. But it may be possible for an individual 
family to weigh in the balance the various factors 
involved and come to a decision as to whether own- 
ing a home would or would not be wise for it. As 


RENTING (Cont.) 


Can adjust rented quarters to stage of family develop- 
_ ment. 


Can adjust quarters to meet varying size and needs 
of family: (except in a wartime or other housing 
shortage). 


Free to move anywhere, yet don’t have to move un- 
less the house is sold over one’s head. 


But: Mobility and shallow roots encouraged, rather 
than stability, 


Since rents may rise or fall, housing costs never fixed. 


But: can moye to new quarters if income fluctuates 
widely. 


No stake in rented quarters. 
No liability of this kind. 


Rent clearly fixed in contract. 


Rented dwellings also depreciate and obsolesce, but 
the renter maintains his bargaining power in the 
open market and can haggle for the best his income 
can afford in available rental quarters. 


If a mistake is made in the house selected, it can be 
corrected by moving the following year, if other 
quarters are available. 


If neighborhood is unsatisfactory, can move. 


a rough check you might even weight the various 
factors by assigning to each advantage or disadvan- 
tage a number ranging from, say, —15 to +15, de- 
pending on how your family evaluates its importance, 
and then total up the points for owning and renting 
separately. A large plus for one and a large minus 
for the other would indicate where your interest lies. 
But if you should decide on owning, remember that 
the decision should be based on finding the right 
house in the right neighborhood at the right price. 


CHAPTER II 


What It Costs To Buy 


The money a family dedicates to “owning its own 
home” is likely to run far more than originally cal- 
culated. Those willing to take time to study the full 
round of costs involved may avoid serious trouble. 
But it is temptingly easy to underestimate costs, to 
overestimate one’s long run ability-to-pay, and thus 
step casually off into the deep water. If, for instance, 
you figure that you can pay $10 a month more than 
your budget can conveniently stand and you also 
under-estimate the costs of ownership by $10 a 
month, you will feel safe in buying a house $2000 
more expensive than you can afford! 


How Expensive a House Can You Arrorp to Buy? 


Under ordinary circumstances you can afford to 


TABLE 2 


buy a house costing 100 times what you can com- 
fortably pay for housing during a month (including 
heat, but not gas or electricity). But a rule of thumb 
like this must be used with caution because costs 
vary so widely from one locality to another. For 
instance, if you live in an area where taxes are over 
2¥,%, where heating costs are high because of the 
long cold winter, or where you cannot obtain lenient 
mortgage terms, then you should not consider a 
house costing over 90 or 95 times what you can af- 
ford monthly. If taxes are low and the climate is 
mild, you may be able to go above the roo-times 
estimate. For a somewhat closer estimate multiply 
what you can afford monthly by the appropriate 
figure selected from the following table: 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE HOUSE YOU SHOULD ATTEMPT TO BUY 


Multiply what you can afford to pay monthly for housing (including heat, but not gas or 
electricity) by the figure in the table which corresponds to the tax rate in your area and 
\ to the expensiveness of heating costs in your locality. 


ESTIMATED HEATING COSTS 


Long, Cold Winter or High Fuel Prices 
Moderate Winter, Moderate Fuel Prices 
Mild Winter or Inexpensive Fuels 


In using this table don’t overestimate what you can 
afford to pay. There may be extras you will want 
and new furnishings, and if there are children com- 
ing along, the extra costs associated with their care 
and education may put a serious strain on the budget. 
Allow a margin for savings each month while pur- 
chasing your home. You are apt to need reserves 
in case of illness or unemployment or some other 
unforeseen contingency, and a lack of reserves will 
threaten you with loss of your home. Home econo- 
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LOCAL ANNUAL TAX RATE WHERE YOU 
INTEND TO BUY 


32% 3% 24% 2% 14% 
89 92.3 96 100 104.3 
92.3 96 100 104.3 109 
96 100 104.3 109 114.5 


mists believe that a family should spend only oné- 


fifth of its income for housing. If you buy a house 
worth twice your annual income, your housing costs 
will probably run one-quarter of your income. Al- 
though real estate salesmen may tell you that you 
can afford a house 24 or even 3 times your annual 
income, don’t buy a home costing more than twice 
your income. To be on the safe side a family should 
not attempt a house over 17, times its annual 
income. 


SA yam oe ae amit Le 
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Wuat Are THE Costs of OWNERSHIP? 


A major protection against making a mistake in 


home purchase lies in a full understanding of the’ 


costs involved. Under current purchasing procedures 
a home owner would incur the following expenses: 


Inrr1aL Costs: 


1.. Down Payment. The FHA permits a down 
payment as low as 10% of the purchase price. Under 
most other arrangements a 20% down payment 
will be required. 


2. Closing Costs. The variety of charges which 
crop up as soon as the customer closes the deal are 
often quite unexpected and should be well under- 
stood in advance. On FHA houses priced at over 
$4000 the settlement charges run about 2% to 244% 
of the selling price, or somewhere between $100 and 
$200. They cover such items as the following, all 
of which may be included: 


Appraisal fees 

Cost of searching and abstracting the title 
Title insurance 

Survey charges 

Lawyer’s fees 

Recording and. Filing fees 
Revenue stamps 

Service charges 
Photographs 

Credit reports 

Notary fees 


The FHA also requires that the first year’s mortgage 
insurance premium (14% of the mortgage value) 
be paid in advance. 

Altogether, then, the initial costs represent a sub- 
stantial outlay of funds for families of modest in- 
come, funds which often represent years of hard- 
earned savings and may amount to 30-40% of a 
year’s income. The cash income which would be 
received from these funds if invested elsewhere is 
sacrificed for the advantages of owning. 


Montutiy Costs Wuich Run Untit THE 
Morteace 1s Paw Up: 


During the course of buying the house the most 
substantial cost to the home owner is the mortgage 
— although under liberal terms it accounts for only 
about one-half of his full costs. The most satisfactory 


f 
arrangement is a single, long-term mortgage carried 
by standard monthly payments which include the 
following: 


3. Payments to Principal. Each month the mort- 
gage payment includes a portion which goes to re- 
pay the mortgage debt (this is called the “amortiza- 
tion”) and thus increases the portion of the house 
which theoretically belongs to the owner (usually . 
called his “equity”). Because of depreciation, only 
a small part of the amortization can be considered 
an increase in the equity. On 20-year mortgages 
carrying 444% interest the amortization amounts 
to about 2/5 of the first payment and from then on 
increases gradually until during the final months of 
paying off the mortgage it amounts to practically 
the whole payment. 


4. Payments to Interest. Each month the mort- 


- gage payment also includes interest on that part of 


the mortgage debt which is still unpaid. Since the 
amortization payments decrease what one owes, the 
interest payments also decline. On 20-year mort- 
gages carrying 444% interest the interest payment 
amounts to about 3/5 of the first payment and from 
then on declines gradually to zero during the course 
of the mortgage. 


5. Mortgage Insurance Premium (On FHA 
Mortgages Only). If one buys under the FHA plan, 
one must pay each month a small mortgage insur- 
ance premium which amounts to 4% per year of 
the unpaid balance of the mortgage. Since the un- 
paid balance declines, so does the mortgage insur- 


ance premium. The first year’s mortgage insurance 


premium is paid in advance, and during’ the first 
year one’s premium payments accumulate to enough 
to pay for the second year’s mortgage insurance, 
and so on. Thus during the last year of paying off 
the mortgage no mortgage insurance premium at 
all is paid. 

Altogether, then, the mortgage costs of the home 
owner buying under liberal purchasing terms amount _ 
annually to a little over 6% of the selling price (not 
the mortgage) of the house, or a bit over 4 of 1% 
per month. The following table indicates how much 
mortgage costs come to under various mortgage 
arrangements: | 
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TABLE 3 


MORTGAGE COSTS 


MORTGAGE ARRANGEMENT 


FHA PLAN: 


* 


20% Down Payment, 20-Year Mortgage, AV, % Interest plus 4% Mortgage 


PPSHTANCE: VELEN 28 asc asco issleedectivcecee esedowe steaeosesels 


Other Plans: 


20% Down Payment, 20-Year Mortgage, 444% Interest .........ccccccsseessssesesssevessesees 
20% Down Payment, 20-Year Mortgage, 5% Interest 
20% Down Payment, 15-Year Mortgage, 414% Interest 


; 


One should bear in mind that these mortgage costs 
represent only about one half of the total costs of 
purchasing a home. 


rote Make Run Boru BErore AND AFTER THE 
Morteace 1s Paw Up: 


6. Taxes. Since tax rates and assessment prac- 
tices vary gréatly from one community to another, 
the home owner may pay fn taxes each year any- 
where from 1% to 5% of the purchase -price of his 
home, but in most communities he would not have 
to-pay more than 3%. If the tax rate is above 3% 
it would be wise to seek a home elsewhere. Of 
course, the home owner can expect to have his 
taxes reduced occasionally as his house declines 
in value, but this saving may easily be offset by 
the rising costs of maintenance and repairs. Un- 
der many current purchasing plans, including the 
FHA plan, the mortgage lender collects each 
month 1/12 of the estimated annual taxes and, 
when the borrower sends along the tax bill, 
will pay the taxes out of the accumulated fund, re- 
turning any surplus which might remain. Such a 
procedure insures that the money will be ready when 
the taxes fall due, and thus protects both the mort- 
gagée and the home owner. 


4. Fire Insurance. Depending on the type of 
structure, the fire fighting facilities, and the local 
insurance rates, the cost of fire insurance will, for 
most areas, run between 1/5 and 4 of 1% of the 
sales price of the house as the annual premium for 
fire insurance. Some policies include protection 


10% Down Payment, 25-Year Mortgage, 444% Interest plus 4% Mortgage 


Insurance Premium di eae sen iuaik ease en SE, 


a Palins ee eet 


Gna A 
. ANNUAL MORTGAGE 
COSTS WILL RUN THIS 
MUCH OF THE PUR- » 
CHASE PRICE: 


6.27% average, starting at 
6.44% declining to 6.02% 


6.31% average, starting at 
6.46%, declining to 6.09% 


against other hazards such as floods, windstorm, and 
so forth. 


8. Maintenance and Repairs. The purchasing 
family that does not figure in costs for these items 
prepares itself for a great surprise. These costs are 
apt to strike suddenly and in large amounts, so 
that unless some provision is made monthly for 
them, the home owner may find himself hard 
pressed to meet bills for painting the house, repair- 
ing the furnace, or fixing plumbing disorders or 
electrical connections. A home owner should also 
lay aside money to replace equipment or fixtures 
which are made badly obsolescent by newer and 
more efficient models. To figure longer than 15 
years of life for a refrigerator or furnace is taking 
a chance on having to live in a home that is sadly 
out of date. 

How much the costs of maintenance and repairs 
will run depends on how much the home owner 
can do for himself. But assuming the home owner 
has to call in outside help for most of these jobs, 
then not less than 114% of the selling price of the 
house should be laid aside annually during the early 
years of owning, and it would be wise to increase 
this amount of 21% by the time the mortgage is 
paid off. A convenient rule of thumb is to figure 
4% for both taxes and maintenance and repairs, 
so that as the tax payments detline with the aging 
of the house, proportionately larger allotments-are 
made to maintenance and repairs. 


9. Heating -costs. If the home owner has been 
living in an apartment where heat was included in 
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his rent, he should be especially careful to estimate 
this item in the costs of buying a home. As this 
expense varies widely with the severity of the winter 
season and the costs of fuel, one should try to de- 


“termine what heating costs run in the area where 


he is planning to buy. But in the absence of specific 
data one might make a crude estimate by allowing 
144% for moderate climates and moderate fuel 
costs, raising the figure to 2% or so for severe 
climates and high fuel costs, and perhaps dropping 
it to 1% or less for warm climates and cheap heat- 
ing fuels. 


10. Other Costs for Household Operation. One 


should check to make sure these costs will not in- 


crease sharply with the purchase of a home. In- 
cluded here would be such things as gas, electricity, 
ice, water, rent, telephone, and so forth. 


Costs Wuicu May or May Nor Bz INcurrep: 


11. Special Assessments. If special construction 
of sewers, roads, schools, or other public works takes 
place in the néighborhood, the *cost*is*dften levied 
against the owners who benefit most directly. As a 


prospective owner you should inquire about the : 


likelihood of special assessments being levied against 
your property, since the burden of such taxes is often 
substantial. | 


12. Transportation. If your new neighborhood 
is more distant from the center of town than the 
old neighborhood, new costs for transportation may 
be incurred, either because an automobile is now 
indispensable, or because commuting costs are higher 


Thus where ordinary circumstances hold, we have 
a convenient rule of thumb: Basic ownership costs 
should run about 1% of the purchase price per 
month. A $7200 house should cost about $72 per 
month, an $8400 house, about $84. But remember, 


on transit systems. If commuting by train becomes 
necessary, $5.00 to $15.00 may be added to your 
monthly budget. 


13. Landscaping. Most families will not resist 


expenditures for shrubs, trees, or the care of lawn 


and garden if they can thus increase their home’s 
attractiveness. And even if one plans to do these 
jobs himself, the costs of needed equipment and 
materials will add up to a surprising amount. 


14. Household Furnishings. A family reluctant 
to put old and shabby furnishings in a bright, new 
house will be tempted to make new purchases in 
order to do justice to the new environment. Some- 
times additional rooms require complete furnish- 
ing. A family about to buy a home is apt to forget 
these costs until after it has signed on the dotted line. 


15. Higher Prices. The homeowner must often 
pay higher prices for the privilege of living in a 
desirable suburban area not adequately serviced with 
shopping facilities. An unexpected 4% or 5% in- 
crease in food or clothing costs can mount up to a 
stiff addition to other anticipated cost increases. 

Unless you include all the above items in your 
calculation of the costs of ownership, your budget 
may be put through the wringer and come out sadly 
distorted. Under ordinary circumstances and liberal 
purchasing terms, the basic costs of purchasing — 
mortgage payments, taxes, fire insurance, main- 
tenance and repairs, and heat — will run somewhere 
between 11% and 13% of the purchase price of 
the house you buy. Assuming 12% as an average 
figure, these costs might be distributed as follows: 


(6.0% to 64%) 
(20% to 3.5%) 
(0.2% to 05%) 
(15% to 25%) 
(10% to 2.0%) 


(10.7% to 13.1%) 


this is just a rule of thumb — it will not apply where 
the tax rate varies away from 214% or where heat- 
ing costs are high or low. The following examples 
illustrate how the costs of purchasing might appear 
under normal circumstances: 
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Exampte #1 
$6000 HOUSE PURCHASED UNDER MOST LIBERAL FHA TERMS 


LOE UR OEOCS SUSE AI a a Wa eb OED Na EWS OE pee ROE WS atigs EU pte SRE VENUE aan MAE ea a tale cd $750.00 
Down Payment’(10% "of Purchast Price)". ite a ey a ys Ae 600.00 res 
Cie Cement dams cm We ite on ance ca icmith chindeae ach ebeamiar 150.00 
Mortgage Costs: (25-year mortgage, $5400) SEDI IE SEAT tol arene wnt fae CN Soya gts aah ene $ 31.37 per month 
ANetape Interest: Payment At Av, Ua cthe sno ek ua ko Bias AR SS, Oe eae 12.02 
Average Amortization Payment 00.00.0000... picapesateh oochbcte aH Masai has aunty. Mires eae feapeel me 18.00 
Average: Mortcage Insurances Premium =). chy. ok dan ehh ae ans pe ORR 1.35 
COEF CONST MT ae Or eae ESAT ee be uate: Me pe tag, he Ae NL Rs a ey Se FeTy $ 28.75 per month 
1/12 of Estimated Annual Fire Insurance Premium (% % Annually) o....ccc:ccccccccsesesccecee 1.25 
v 3/12: of Estimated: AnnualTaxes at'2¥4 %: per varus a ae ee ee 12.50 
Monthly Allowance for Maintenance and Repairs (14% % Annually) 22.00000...00c:cccccesssseessseeee 7.50 
Estimated Monthly Cost of Heat in a Moderate Climate, Moderate Fuel Cost ........ccccccc0s0.+- 7.50 
total, Estimated Monthly: Carrying Coste: ink Beene ieee a 2S $ 60.12 per month 
POSIBLE An iORah MGOSE oo 200 xen et ee Rial PAVE g fg to Ons Cue ok Ry oak ree ode pent SOLMD S2e 
Spediats Asseustientsr aii coy Saar ou teRe La clyde eerie IIR Ek ? 
MAdinional: Hransportation hy <hsoair ji ksh tac eattuarsstecacartiasapieniaba GA SRY BERR od ten 
Bighorn Prices rae ce ree ee Sry Maat ues ie ie a aur geaa a eb ? 
PAGOSCABIND Sc N Cac crises Siac a ie tnt |i os Dn ane Ren te s i Ce Ey ? 
TLOUSCMONA: PUbTISMIN DS Rok ec cco, ak Avs acne ca Coe PMN mt eee OR es a a ee ? 
Additional Costs of Household Operation (Gas, Electricity, Water, Telephone, etc.)?........ ? 
Examp.e #2 
$8000 HOUSE PURCHASED UNDER LIBERAL TERMS (NOT FHA) 
PAGAL Ge de Aes none teed lk bontick RED DP GN a a seta eigrmmrmenncre ME auntie ah $1775.00 ° 
"Down Payment (20% of Purchase Price) ....c:sccscssovcssssssnvesssvssssssnstsntiaseussnissetessrasease 1600.00 
losing Costes hast tt a ea cit h onan nag nner ruse ase Te i Ore eons tea an ua 175.00 
Moripave Costs: (20-Y ear: Mortrages $6500) eis aL ao ee $ 42.24 per month 
uverage: interest Paymentabitys ooo) unica ein adi eater ea eee 15.57 
ANnetate Amortization, “Paymen ee 10 4: Liukin. ca bscesini koh roaster ene Reon 26.67 
OBR CP AC OSES Sides Bee aaa E ke sey She nat yin ayy Ste auc Lk deo ata laa i ae ia ate $ 38.34 per month 
1/12 of Estimated Annual Fire Insurance Premium (4% Annually) oo... ccs cssseee 1.67 
1/12; of Estimated Annual “‘Vaxes-at. 24% Per Annum 5.0... ciusitiisatssaianeudie nach: 16.67 
Monthly Allowance for Maintenance and Repairs (14% % Annually) 200.002.0002... 10.00 
Estimated Monthly Cost of Heat in a Moderate Climate, Moderate Fuel Cost 10.00 
Total Estimated Monthly. Carrying Coder. oo int ae ni na ee ce geen aa ae tae | $ 80.58 
PP Ossible An aiOndl (COstsn ce is Gans hi leicd oscars aes ae Oe ee a es $2??? 
BpeciloAssessinenise ty pone ly eres ta ere ary ie se ee ee eet ae ? 
mXGoitronal «LTaHsportanon ? <.cos ie a. cla thn Seaton tk Gio xa cee eae ae as ? 
Hipher Prices? <1. 3.-.:. Lea sodh Sa heed ais Tob youd Meg ance U EO Saar cdo PAE ? 
REAROSCADINS 8S" air Recrui are oens ai egl ae ata asin rope rive Eh ee ? 
PP POUSEOIEE PUI NISEIDGBT te eli ecatintah eo hinineniic hme ey oe ties enon Tene ? é 
Additional Costs of Household Operation (Gas, Biceiciy, Water, i's te, Pe ? 


} 


EDEL E STOP DWT ATE aL 


some idea of the mortgage terms you can command, 


WHAT IT COSTS TO BUY 


If you have a house in mind already and have 


Selling price of the house 


Down Payment (not less than 10% on FHA houses under $6000, 10%-20% on FHA 
houses $6000 to $10,000, and not under 20% on most non-FHA houses) 


Mortgage Loan required (Item 1 less item 2) 


Costs of closing the sale (Estimate 2%-3% of the selling price (item 1) 


Initial Costs of purchasing house (Add item 2 and item 4) 


Divide mortgage loan required (item 3) by 1000 and enter result here 


Term of mortgage (not more than 20 years on most mortgages but may run 25 years on 
FHA mortgages $5400 or less) 


PNTETESE PARE ana tace, ten tery ine ea ea ime a net nie, cam he CB iresis nes acanet 


Is there 4% FHA Mortgage insurance premium? 0.0... (9) 


Bearing in mind items (7), (8) and (9), determine from Table 4 the monthly payment 
necessary per $1000 of mortgage money 


eeecereregesesuvebenerpuseens anssersanyeerardsbaeeeutieuseuesetevcegeunaeeaees! 


Monthly Mortgage Payment required (Item 6 times item 10) oo... c.ceccccccceceeceesreeeseeeeteee tenes 


Estimated monthly cost of fire insurance (Multiply selling price by one-twelfth of annual 
fire insurance rate, OR, as a rough estimate, divide selling price by 4800 and enter 
hehe )iss3 br akan See ae ek ean Eee sey ER ely \ 


Estimated monthly taxes (Multiply the annual tax rate in the area where you intend to 
buy by the assessed value of your house and divide the result by twelve) 0.0.0.0... 


Monthly allowance for Maintenance and sepairs (divide selling price by 800 and enter here) 


Estimated monthly cost of heat (enter here one-twelfth of the yearly heating costs of a 
neighbor living in a similar structure in the area where you intend to buy, OR, as a 
rough estimate, divide selling price by: 


800 if moderate climate, moderate fuel prices 
600 if severe winters or high fuel prices 
1200 if mild winters or cheap fuels 


Total estimated monthly carrying costs (add items 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15) 


. Now add in estimated additional costs incurred by purchasing your home: 


Special assessments? 


Additional transportation? 


Higher: prices? *iiace- toa ticn 

Bandscapiigta. Aa ke tee see cre Sc heen ehagee atee un poe ional eae Bae 

Household furnishings? .....0..cce cece ee: Tes ee Bree epee Ne AR OR Pin sn yee 

Additional costs for household operation (gas, electricity, water, telephone)? .... 

Son TV aE Re ees he eae Acie eee SSI? Ly Sneed ear a abv ES MMR I ena 
Total costs of home ownership (item 16 plus all additional costs listed BDOVE) oo teaanias 
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you can compute your estimated costs of purchasing 
by the following procedure: 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS NEEDED PER 


TABLE 4 os Sighoes 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS ¢  ({! > tt3h ov 
$1000 OF ORIGINAL FACE VALUE OF 


MORMTGAGE IN ORDER TO PAY INTEREST AND WIPE OUT THE LOAN IN 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS (Including Average Mortgage Insurance Premium 


on FHA Loans.) 
Interest Rate 
RT hed arenas gta Ey oak eae Pee achg ON ae 
WR TO tiled teye He Monee aN Gc a EO 


44% plus average FHA mortgage insurance premium 
(7A oor wiped balance} eo 


Sg sere ng a ee ea 


How Tue Expenses or Home Ownersuip Vary 
Over Tue, Years 


If you buy under ordinary purchasing conditions, 
your expenses will be much the heaviest in the first 
year. You must make a heavy down payment and 
pay all the fees required to close the sale. If these 
funds come out of your savings or other invest- 
ments, then you must forego any income those in- 
vestments were currently bringing in. 

From the second year until your mortgage is paid 
off, your housing expenses will remain roughly the 
same. Under the FHA plan your monthly payment 
would decline slightly, since the mortgage insur- 
ance premium is paid only on the unpaid balance 
of the mortgage. On a $5400 FHA mortgage the 
monthly mortgage payment declines from $32.20 
in the first year to $30.02 in the 25th year. Over 
the course of a long mortgage the assessed valua- 
tion of your home is likely to fall, and if the tax 
rate has not increased, your taxes will be less. But 
the increasing expenses of maintaining and keeping 
in repair an aging house are likely to offset the drop 
in taxes. Hence it is hardly safe to count on a decline 
in your costs during the period ‘of paying off the 
mortgage. 

Since your housing costs will not decline during 
the course of the mortgage, you will be making the 
same money outlays for a house 15 or 20 years older 
than the bright, shiny house you purchase the first 
year. Architectural styles, modes of construction, 
equipment, and the neighborhood will all have 
changed by that time. Thus even though the new 
house seems cheap at what it will cost you, it may 
seem exorbitant for the house after a decade or two.,,... 


25 Year 


15 Year 20 Year 
Loan Loan » Loan 
$7.40 $6.06 $5.28 
7.65 6.33 5.56 
7.87 6.57 5.81 
7.91 6.60 5.85 


have passed. Before you buy, try to visualize whether 
you will be willing.to pay current costs for the ag- 
ing house. If you are hesitant, you may be better 
satisfied renting, so that you can change habitation 
as your needs or tastes require. 

Of course, when your mortgage is paid up, your 
outlays drop sharply to roughly one-half of your 
total costs while carrying the mortgage. If your 
house and neighborhood are still in good shape, 
this will mean relatively cheap housing. But re- 
member, in order to benefit from these reduced 
expenses you and your family must hang onto your 
house and be satisfied to live in it for over a quarter 
of a century. 


Your housing outlays might be expected to vary 


over a period, of 40 years if you bought a house. 
Needless to say, many unexpected occurrences might 
make individual instances far different from the 
expected, The average mortgage remains on the 
books only about seven years, indicating that for 
many families the unexpected did occur.s Unless 
you can be reasonably sure of your future, delay. 
Of course, you may feel that the thousand and 
one intangible benefits, which may be real and vital 
to you, are important enough to overbalance any 
extra costs buying a home may incur in case “you 
do not follow through to the point where you benefit 
by the reduced costs. But care should be taken to 
insure that those intangibles the family is counting 
on will be realized consistently throughout the own- 
ing experience. 

Some families who like to look on home owner- 
ship as an “investment” are inclined to view home 
purchase as the acquisition. of a permanent,. imper- 
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ishable possession. Actually the house should be 
visualized as a consumable and consumed com- 
modity. As you live in it, you use it up. Naturally 
this doesn’t mean that one by one the rooms are 
used up and disappear, but merely that the home 
becomes older and less desirable as a home in com- 
parison with new and up-to-date houses in more 
fashionable neighborhoods. Consequently the value 
of the house declines—or to use the customary 
word, “depreciates.” The commonest way of figur- 
ing “depreciation” is to estimate the economic life 
of the house—say, 40 years—and to divide the 
‘purchase price of the house—say $8000—by the 
number of years of economic life — that is, $8000 = 
40, or $200 per year. It is customary to figure about 
334% years of life for average frame construction 
and up to 50 years of life for the most durable brick 
construction. Thus frame construction would be 
said to decline 3% in value each year, durable brick 
2% in value each year, while a building with an 
estimated 4o years of life would depreciate at 214% 
per year. 

Of course, the ups and downs of prices and values 
means that a house does not depreciate evenly in 
value as is often assumed. If the value of the house 


at any particular time exceeds the unpaid mortgage 
balance, then the difference is said to be one’s 
“equity,” or value of ownership. One’s equity is 
usually a vague amount even in the present, but 
“future equity” is always an unknown quantity. 
Since a house customarily declines in value, so, 
too, does the “value-of-housing-consumed” each 
month by the home owning family. This “value- 
of-housing-consumed” should be judged NOT by 
what the family pays out when buying the home, 


-but rather by estimating the rent the owning family 


would receive if they rented the house to someone 
else. Sometimes the amount actually paid out is 
clearly less than what the family could get in rent; 
but often, too, the money outlays are greater, or 
perhaps the money outlays are less only for the early 
years of owning and in the long run the rental value 
of the house drops below one’s expenses. In such 
cases, unless the equity one had accumulated offsets 
the extra expenses one paid over the period of resi- 
dence, then the house would quite clearly be a “sour” 
investment. The best guarantee against such a 
situation is the selection of a home with low ex- 
penses, but which will retain its desirability as a 
home and therefore maintain a good rental value. 


CHAPTER III 


Hunting A Home 


From the eagerness with which American families 
jump in and buy homies, one would think that any 


number of “dream houses” offered on the market 


would adequately fulfill their long run housing 
needs. But finding the house that is “just right” 
and will remain “just right” requires as much effort 
and foresight as a sharp-witted family can muster. 
Even though nothing but a one-family detached 
house will suit you, remember that you still have 
four alternatives: 

— To rent a single-family home 

— To buy a second-hand home 

— To buy a ready-built new home 

— To build a home to suit your individual 

tastes 

And in just that order you should probably run 
through the alternatives in your quest for a house. 


RENTING 


If a home for rent can be found that will fulfill, 


adequately the housing needs of your family, serious 
consideration should be given to the advantages of 
renting, especially the ease of moving, the freedom 
from long-term debt, and the chance to leave your 
hard-won savings in the bank. For such advantages 
you may find it wise to trim the corners of the dream 


house you had in mind in order to rent a modest 


house which suits your present needs. The emotional 
glow attached to the dream house is\apt to wear off 
and may not be worth the sacrifice of long-run 
advantages. 


. 
How To Go Asour Finpinc a Home To Buy 


If, after serious, reflective consideration, you have 
decided that home ownership is suitable to your fam- 
ily’s future and that you are willing to undertake the 
obligations involved, then the. problem of finding 
the right house at the right price still looms large. 
First, analyze what the needs of your family are 
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and then analyze what they will be as nearly as you 
can. Keeping these needs in mind and reflecting 
on the “pet peeves” you developed with other homes 
you have lived in, make out two lists: 

1) Features the home and neighborhood must 

have in order to be satisfactory. 

2) Features the home and neighborhood must 

avoid in order to be satisfactory. 

Later chapters will supply many suggestions you 
might want to add to your lists, but ultimately you 
must rely on your own judgment and foresight in 
order to guarantee that your long-run needs are ful- 
filled. A basic principle would be: Keep your eye 
focused on the social needs of your family members, 
even at the expense of neglecting some artistic 
touches you would like, such as the “attractive book- 
case,” “the darling bay window,” or the “cute French 
doors.” A location convenient to schools, stores, and 
easy transportation should probably outweigh the 
advantages of an attic or basement “which might 
someday be fixed up as a playroom.” 

Actually locating the house best suited to your 
needs requires tiresome and seemingly endless “leg 
work.” But if you give in before a thorough canvass 
of the possibilities and buy a house in order to “get 
it over with,” you may be sorry. As a precaution 
against this, spread your home-hunting out over a 
period of time. This gives you a chance to mull over 
what you really want and to offset any temporary 
enthusiasms you might develop. Talk to neighbors 
about their experiences, consult real estate brokers’ 
files, read the newspaper advertisements, ride around 
in your automobile and look, try house-hunting in 
several different areas if they are equally convenient. 
But, by no means get pressured into a sale. We all 
think we are not susceptible to sales pressure, but 
often before we know it we have let slip a few words, 
a few promises, a few commitments which we find 
later are awkward to back out of. A skilled sales- 
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man knows how to take advantage of such slips in 
order to ease us into closing the sale without our 
ever feeling that we have been “pressured.” As a 
safeguard, it is often wise to maintain a consistent 
front of “just looking.” 

Charles Abrams, a well-known housing expert, 
has described what often happens in a big, new 
development: “You are attracted by the sign and the 
price — $5950 and up (very small letters). That’s 
more than you can afford on an income of ‘$3,000, 
but you decide to chance it. The salesman, skilled 
in his trade, tells you all the $5950 homes are sold, 
but he has one at $6650. It’s on a corner lot, has 
an extra tree. The price is now way over your 
budget, but your wife has that eager look. You put 
down a deposit. You soon learn that the refrigerator 
cost was not included, the recreation room is unfin- 
ished, you want screens for your porch, a few other 
extras. By the time you're through, you’ve bought 
a house for $7500, must pay nearly 30% of your in- 
come to maintain it.” 


OBTAINING TECHNICAL ADVICE 


Since the complicated fabrication of a house in- 
volves the union of thousands of parts made of hun- 
dreds of materials, few laymen are qualified to judge 
the quality of construction. Can the average person 
be expected to tell whether the complicated struc- 
tural details lying behind the walls are safe and 
sound? Take a look at the two exposed cross-sections 
of construction shown page 26 and see if you can 
answer the questions given. The chances are that 
you can’t. And if you buy a house without technical 
advice, those questions go unanswered. It just doesn’t 
make sense for people to undertake the most ex- 
pensive purchase of their lives without-making quite 
sure that the merchandise they buy is good mer- 
chandise and that they are not “getting stung.” 
Hence an invariable rule of sound home purchasing 
is: Get a qualified architect or engineer to inspect the 
house you are considering and to give you honest 
counsel on its quality. Let him scrape off a little of the 
paint. Let him knock a hole in the wall. Let him do 
whatever he feels necessary to make sure that the 
house is well built. If he is a good architect, he can 
also counsel you on the plan. Unless he is a special 
friend of yours, you. will probably have to pay a fee 
running up to fifty dollars, depending on the time, 


travel, and thoroughness of the inspection. With- 
out doubt this service is well worth the money. 


SEcoND-Hanp Houses 


Depending, of course, on local peculiarities in the 
real estate market, second-hand homes may well 
offer the best buys. For one thing, the construction 
has had a chance to prove itself by weathering the 
elements over a period of years. A soundly-built 
structure will not cra¢k up, the doors will not stick, 
the floors will not bulge and creak —rather, the 
house will mellow and season with age. But if one 
buys a used house that is mot durable, the economic 
life will be shorter than that of a new house and 
one may find it unusually expensive to maintain in 
repair. Besides, the equipment and design are less 
likely to be modern, more likely to become sadly ' 
out-of-date. But to balance that off, used homes 
are more likely to be large and spacious and perhaps 
better suited to the needs of your growing family. 
New postwar homes within easy range of your 
pocketbook may have that “pinched, poor man’s 
look” that characterized so many of the squat little 
bungalows turned out in the 1930's. 

Used homes are also likely to lie in neighborhoods 
tested by time. And if the home is one of a number 
of similar structures harmoniously grouped and pro- 
tected against blighting influences, the neighborhood 
may be safer than many new, still-growing districts. 
Mature neighborhoods are more likely to lie near 
needed community facilities and often require less 
travelling time to and from work. But a neighbor- 
hood which lies close-in will usually be more sus- 
ceptible to the blighting influences of a growing 
city —for example, heavy traffic, apartment build- 
ings, new businesses, or the invasion of uncongenial 
social elements. The first signs of deterioration are 
hard to detect. The home owner who buys into an 
old neighborhood should make extensive inquiries 
to make sure that the neighborhood has genuine 
stability. 

In weighing a second-hand home for purchase, 
the following two principles should not be neglected: 
(1) Pay for an appraisal of the property. Do not 
stint here; your amateur judgment may not be quali- 
fied to determine whether the house you have found 
is a “real buy” or whether you are merely “getting 
stung” by taking a house some owner is eager to 
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unload on the unwary. (2) Talk to neighbors in 
the neighborhood in order to discover what they 
think the home is worth, what they feel about the 
neighborhood and its likely future, what their ex- 


~ perience has been in the locality.. There is no sub- 


stitute for long years of experience in a neighbor- 
hood, and your cursory investigation of what it ap- 


pears to be may fail to disclose many of its short-- 


comings. A further precaution would be to rent 
the house for a time, with an option to buy within, 
say, two years. This arrangement gives one time 
to evaluate the suitability of house and neighborhood. 


New Reapy-Buitr Houses 


The whole mechanism of the house industry is 
geared to sell new ready-built homes, with the result 
that to the seller, who passes on the risk, the long- 
run endurance of the home is of negligible con- 
cern. From a merchandising point of view, a house 
is a brightly painted commodity with shining gad- 
gets and gleaming equipment to catch the eye of 
prospects. The tendency to build and glamorize 
such houses puts dangerous pitfalls in the path of 
the unwary. The spick-and-span appearance of 
new homes is likely to encourage oversight of im- 
portant technical details and ‘to invite overbuying. 
If you are hunting for a new home, try to steel 
yourself against the sparkling appeal of newness 
and to visualize the house as it will look 15 or 20 
years hence when new up-to-date models have caught 
the public eye. In housing current “styles” are soon 
dated; one should buy a house for the future. Only 
thus can you protect yourself against serious loss 
through obsolescence and guarantee a fair resale 
value. 


Burtpinc A House to Surr Inprvipuat Tastes 


Some families feel that only building a home 
from scratch will achieve satisfactory housing. For 
the well-to-do who can afford custom-built mer- 
chandise and want a house “tailor-made” to their 
needs, such a procedure has many advantages. It 
may be the only way to obtain a good, architecturally 
“modern” house. But for the family of modest in- 
come, building ashome to suit its own peculiar 
needs may prove unduly expensive. 

To begin with, a lot must be located. If the lot 
lies in an unbuilt area, the future of the neighbor- 


hood is sure to be encircled with a large question 
mark. When will it be built up? What kind of 
houses will be erected? Who will inhabit them? — 
all these are pertinent, but unanswerable questions. 
Inexpensive raw lots are often available only in re- 
mote locations inadequately serviced by utilities and 
city services, and inconvenient for schools, shopping, 
and rapid transit. But if, on the other hand, the 
lot lies in a built-up neighborhood, the structures ° 
will be older, perhaps out-of-style, and would prob- 
ably cast a blighting influence on any bright, new 
structure erected in their midst. 

Special “bewares” with regard to site location in- 

clude the following: 

— Rocky ground. Excavation will require heavy 
costs. 

—Filled-in land. When it settles, so will your 

,, house, with resulting cracks, creaking floors, 
and sticking doors. 

—Inadequate drainage. May require extra ex- 
penses to protect the house against moisture. 

— Steep sloping land. The house you like may 
not fit easily on sloping terrain. 

— Absence of trees. Your house may stand un-. 
attractively barren in the hot sun. Growing 
shade trees takes years. 

— Inadequate utilities. Are sewers, gas, electricity, 
and water supply all readily available at the 
curbstone? 

— Unpaved streets. A sizable assessment may be 
levied against your property when paving takes 
place. Until then the dirt and mud may be un- 
pleasant. 

— Insufficient services. It will be inconvenient if 
street lighting or garbage collection is missing; 
it may be dangerous if fire or police protection 
is inadequate. 

— Narrow frontage. Your well-planned house 
may not fit on a 25- or 30-foot lot. If it does, 
the neighbors may be too close. 

— Objectionable dirt, odors, or noise. Nearby in- 
dustries or business may cause discomfort. 
Assuming you have found’an adequate lot, free 
from these difficulties, the problem of getting the 
right house onto the lot. is no small challenge.” 
Popular “stock plans” can be purchased cheaply 
from the Federal Home Loan Bank. Administration, 
the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, or from 
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Jupson Smitu, Photographer 


In many small homes of traditional style such as like the one below the windows are grouped to” 
above the windows are little holes knocked in the admit lots of light at well planned points. Land- 
wall at even intervals. In the modern small house scaping will help the houses below. 
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materials dealers, real-estate firms, or perhaps from 
some home-making magazine. But if stock plans 
are used, no advantage is taken of the lot’s peculiar 
terrain and orientation, nor is the plan , especially 
adapted to those particular family needs and desires 
which the ready-built home does not serve. 

In order to have a set of plans specially designed 
to suit individual tastes, you will have to pay a 
substantial fee to an architect. Many families of 
modest income feel they cannot afford this luxury. 
But a reliable architect will know where and how 
to save costs and may give you more housing for 
your money, dollar for dollar—and you can be 
more confident that the home will meet your pre- 
scribed desires. 

But whether the design of your home is drawn 
from stock plans or by an architect, there is no doubt 
that an architect should supervise construction. Too 
often the home purchaser relies directly on the con- 
tractor and thus takes a chance that the haggling, 
bidding, and profit-making activities of the con- 
tractor will take precedence over the interests of the 
consumer. Changes in specifications here and there 
along the line, or the addition of a few “extras,” 
often turn out to be surprisingly costly. An architect 
will look out for the interests of the home purchaser 
and protect him against shoddy construction, poor 
materials, unwarranted changes in specifications, 
exorbitant “extras,” and improper claims or liens 
against the property. Such protection will be well 
worth the fee the architect. will charge for super- 
vision, usually about 5% of the cost of construction. 

Great care should be taken to select a reliable con- 
tractor. The architect may be able to give you some 


guidance in this matter; banks or building and 
loan associations may be. informed on the reput- 
ability of contractors. If several. contractors with 
qualified standing can be selected, competitive bids 
for your construction job may be solicited. All speci- 
fications in the plans should be covered by the bids, 
even down to what may seem to you like insig- 
nificant details. This will help to remove any extras 
and provide against serious omissions in the way of 
walks, grading, landscaping, driveway, and so forth. 

If you plan to pay the contractor out of the mort- 
gage money, your loan from a financial institution 
must be approved in advance. The mortgage lender 
will then usually arrange to pay the contractor in 
installments during the course of construction. 

One of the special hazards of building a home to 
suit your individual tastes lies in its resale value. If 
you have prescribed an unusual design, other families 
may not be willing to buy in case you wish to sell. 
Furthermore, a single house erected at your behest 
may not fit in well with other single houses erected 
at various times here and there. This sacrifice in 
neighborhood solidarity may be a serious shortcom- 
ing. More and more homes today are being erected 
not by individual families, but by large scale opera- 
tive builders who may undertake a whole neighbor- 
hood at once. Under these conditions the streets 
and houses can be planned as a unit, perhaps with 
special land allocated to a park or protective green- 
ery. Plots for needed stores, a church, or a school 
can be set aside. Thus the neighborhood develops 
a unity which can never be gained by haphazard 
construction of individual houses. 


-CHAPTER IV 


Estimating Costs 


Postwar homes will be expensive. Many families 
will have to strain hard in order to become home 
owners. Even in ordinary times only the upper in- 
come third of our population can safely undertake 
home purchase, and even so, many mistakes are 
made. But since the postwar house will run 30% 
to 50% more than its equivalent prewar model (as 
the experts estimate), the situation will be especially 
dangerous. When you stop to think that you will 
have to pay $6500 or $7500 for a $5000 prewar house, 
you may be inclined to move somewhat more cau- 
tiously and make sure you ‘get the most for your 
money. 

There is much confusion with regard to “quoting 
costs” on houses. If you talk to a builder or architect 
about how much: such-and-such a model would cost, 
make sure you know exactly what would be in- 
cluded for the price he gives you: land? garage? 
landscaping? range? refrigerator? et cetera? The 
total cost for a house on a $500 lot would be quite 
different from the cost for the same house on a 
$2500 lot. 

Beware, too, of prices glibly quoted in books. A 
house in the North‘ with expensive heating equip- 
ment, weather stripping, insulation, storm sashes, 
etc., would cost much more than the same house 
in the South where these are unnecessary. Regional 
variations in both style and equipment make a siz- 
able difference. x 

Finally a house of certain design will vary in cost 
depending on the materials used and the quality of 
construction. Unless the specifications are clearly 
laid down, any cost estimate can be no more than 
an approximate guess, 

But if the reader wants to make an approximate 
guess as to the postwar cost of any of the houses in 
this book (or any house at all), an estimate can be 
arrived at by the following simple procedure: 
Estimate the cubic foot volume of the house and 
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multiply it by the estimated construction cost per 
cubic foot for the type of construction and region of 
the country. Suggestions are made below for de- 
termining each of these factors. For convenience, 
the approximate cubage of houses in this book to 
which this calculation might apply are listed with 
each plan. The final cost figure arrived at in this 
way, of course, does not include the cost of the im- 
proved lot with utilities run to a point near the 
house. 


EstrmaTING THE Cusic Foot VoLumME 


On page 31 a chart is shown illustrating a fairly 
accurate method of estimating the cubic volume. 
Briefly, the calculation can be made by following a 
few easy rules: (1) Find the area of each floor by 
multiplying the length of the house by the width 
(if the house is a simple rectangle), or by dividing 
the plan into a number of rectangles (if the house 
is irregular) and adding together their areas. (2) 
Multiply the floor area by the height from floor to 
floor or from floor to the point where the roof 
begins. In most houses the height for a single floor 
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(including construction) will be about ten feet. 
(3) The cubage of a peaked or gabled roof is 
estimated by multiplying the area by one-half the 
height to the roof ridge. Open or screened porches 
and attached garages should be counted at half 
their cubage. Basements should be éounted in full. 


EstTIMATING THE Cost PER Cusic Foor 


You can generally get an accurate cost figure per 


cubic foot from local architects, contractors or 
realtors. 

According to authorities, the costs of construction 
as of the winter of 1945-46 are about 1% higher than 
those of 1941. This means that cubic foot prices 
today run from about 55¢ to 75¢ in the North and 
from about 50¢ to 7o¢ in the South, depending on 
the kind of construction. The following table gives 


about as close an approximation as can now be made: 


TABLE 5 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


TABLE GIVING APPROXIMATE CONSTRUCTION COSTS PER CUBIC FOOT 
FOR SMALL AND MEDIUM HOUSES 


(Includes final cost to consumer of completed house with range and refrigerator. Does 
not include cost of lot and of utilities run to a point near the house) 


Inexpensive 


Construction (E.g., 
uninsulated cinder 
block, wood frame» 
etc.) 


55¢-60¢ 
50¢-55¢ 


The above table, of course, does not apply to pre- 
fabricated houses or to weekend or summer cottages. 
' Because of the unstable and rapidly changing price 
situation, this table may not remain accurate for the 


Medium Cost 
Construction (E.g., 
stucco, wood & brick, 


Expensive 
Construction (E.g;, 
fireproof masonry, 


etc.) etc.) 
60¢-70¢ 70¢-75¢ 
55¢-65¢ 65¢-70¢ 


. Situation more than a year from now. In any case, 


check construction costs in your area with qualified 
architects, contractors, or engineers. And remember, 
any final cost figure you arrive at is only an estimate. 


ss 
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CHAPTER V 
Watch Your Purchase Plan 


With so many hazards involved in purchasing a 
home, the family that buys a house under some 
tried and tested plan may get some measure of pro- 
tection which is missed by the families who flounder 
into an arrangement tailor-made for them by some 
builder, real-estate man, or money lender who stands 
to profit from the deal. Not all plans, however, 
give protection. Some seem to be no more than 
merchandizing schemes for selling homes or plac- 
ing mortgage loans. 


Tue FHA PLan 


Many families hold dangerous misconceptions 
with regard to the services of the Federal Housing 
Administration (“FHA”). 

— The FHA does zo¢ lend money. 

— The FHA, by putting its stamp of approval on 
‘a home does not give full protection to the 
buyer. 

The FHA merely insures qualified meieeis lenders 
against loss on approved mortgage loans. It will ap- 
prove for mortgage insurance only those mortgages 
which meet its standards regarding: 

1) Construction and equipment of the house 

2) Planning and design of the house 

3) Neighborhood location 

4) Financing arrangements 

5) Borrower’s ability to pay. 

In none of these respects are its standards particu- 
larly high — the main burden of risk still rests with 
the purchaser. The FHA does make it more difficult 
to make a seriously unwise buy. But despite FHA 
precautions, many families will succeed in making 
foolish purchases. If you have a steady income, good 
credit, and a reasonable ability to pay, you may be 
a good risk as a borrower even though the house 
you buy is inadequate. 

Any family with a house in mind may apply for 
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an FHA loan at any ‘financial institution approved 
by the FHA. If the house, the borrower (you), and 
the mortgage arrangements are approved and the 
loan is made, you agree to repay the loan in monthly 
installments which include a partial repayment of 
the principal, interest not exceeding 414% on the 
unpaid balance, % of 1% mortgage insurance 
premium on the unpaid balance, an allowance for 
hazard insurance, and an allowance: to cover esti- 
mated taxes. 

On mortgages up to $5400 the loan may run as 
high as 90% of the FHA valuation of the house. 
For instance, on a $5000 FHA approved house you 
could get an insured mortgage covering $4500 at 
4¥%2% (plus 12% for mortgage insurance) to be 
paid back in not more than 25 years. Your down 
payment would need be only $500. This arrange- 
ment applies, of course, only to newly-constructed 
one-family homes to be occupied by the owner. 

On mortgages from $5400 up to $8600 the most 
liberal terms obtainable from the FHA are an in- 
sured loan comprising 90% of the first $6000 of 
appraised value and 80% of the balance up to 
$10,000. For example: on an $8000 house, 90% of 
$6000 ($5400) plus 80% of $2000 ($1600) equals 
$7000, the maximum insured loan you could get, 
with 20 years to repay. Hence your down payment 
would have to be $1000. 

On mortgages from $8000 to $16,000, the insured 
loan cannot exceed 80% of the FHA valuation with 
20 years to repay. Hence the down payment must 
be at least 20%. On all second-hand homes the 
loan may not exceed 80%. 

Beware of houses whose selling price exceeds the 
FHA valuation. Suppose, for instance, that you 
find a little second-hand home you like which sells 
for $6500. If the FHA valuation for this house is 
only $6000, then you.can get an insured loan of 
only $4800 (80% of the FHA valuation). You can 
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still buy the house on an FHA plan, but your down 
payment must be $1700 instead of $1200. The addi- 
tional $500 probably represents an inflated mark-up 
the owner feels he can get because of the housing 


shortage. You are probably paying at least $500° 


too much. 
The FHA plan gives you protection against: 
(a) Costly second mortgages 
(b) Unamortized short-term loans 
(c) Shoddy workmanship and inferior materials 
(d) Obsolete design (on new structures) 
(ec) Dangerous neighborhood location 
(£) Seriously inadequate contract documents 
The FHA-plan does not guarantee: 
(1) A'superior home in design, construction, equip- 
"ment, or neighborhood location. It merely 
gives the bare minimum of protection. 
(2) A home adjusted to your family needs and 
long-run future. 
(3) Protection against deficiency judgments or 
‘liability under the bond. 
(4) A home whose long-run cost will be worth the 
* value of housing provided. 
But even though the FHA plan does not give you 
full protection, don’t sacrifice the protection it does 
give. Beware especially of all houses that do not 
qualify for FHA mortgage insurance. 


Tue RecistereD Home SERVICE 


This is an arrangement to provide a family in- 
tent on building a home with technical guidance 
on the design and planning of the home and with 
architectural supervision of the house during con- 
struction. Although discontinued during wartime, 
various member banks of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration will again offer this service 
after building is resumed. If you select your home- 
to-be-built from a design approved by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, if the construc- 


tion of the house is supervised by an approved archi- 


tect or technician, then a certificate will be issued 
to the owner indicating that these requirements 
have been fulfilled and that the house has been 
registered with the central office of the FHLBA. 
This plan claims to provide also sound counsel on 
financing the home. Actually the protectién the 
purchaser receives under this plan sounds more in- 


clusive than it really is. Local standards of archi- 


~ tectural service and financing procedures are likely 


to prevail despite FHLBA precautions. But un- 
doubtedly the purchaser under this plan receives 
more protection than the free-lance home. buyer. 
Houses built under this plan qualify for FHA mort- 
gage insurance. Why not combine: doth plans ‘if 
you are intending to build? 


Tue “G.I.” PLan 


Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (the 
so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights”) veterans are given 
a dangerous encouragement to buy homes. This bill 
does not give protection to the veteran-purchaser; it 
merely makes funds for purchase available to him 
on liberal terms. The veteran, above all others, 
should hesitate to plunge into a heavy, long-term 
moftgage debt: : 

1) Veterans cannot be sure of what their job future 

. promises or of what they can afford to pay over 
the years. 

2) Veterans may want to strike out for new jobs 
without feeling that they are nailed down by 
property obligations. 

3) Veterans will do well to postpone their decisions 
to buy a home until housing trends are clear 
and until they know clearly just which kind 
of “modern house” they want, yet under the 
G.I. Bill they must buy within 2 years after dis- 
charge or after the end of the war, whichever is 
later. 

4) Veterans are less likely to have a stable family 
life which fits in well with home ownership. 
Experts estimate that at least one-quarter of the 
war marriages will crack up. 

5) Veterans will be pressured more vigorously than 
others to “own your own home” and thus take 

_ advantage of this “great service to our boys.” 
The outstanding motivations behind the home pur- 
chasing provisions of the G.I. Bill seem to be (a) to 
encourage the veteran to settle down and “stay _ 
put,” and (b) to provide a fertile field for the home- 
financing and home-building interests. Neither of 
these suggests genuine interest in long-run veteran 
welfare. * Sse Mees 

Under the provisions of the bill, the Veterans 
Administration does not make loans. It merely guar- 
antees the mortgage lender against loss on any 
part of an approved loan up to 50% of the amount 
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borrowed, but the total guarantee may not exceed 


ceed $2,000 and.20% of the purchase price of the 
$2,000. If another Federal agency (such as the FHA) 


house. In either case, the loan must be repaid with- 


has made, guaranteed, or insured a loan, the Veter- in twenty years and carry not more than 4% inter- 
ans Administration may guarantee the full amount est. Hence the veteran might purchase under some 
of a loan needed to complete the transaction (e.g., arrangement such as the following: 
the down payment) provided the loan does not ex- 
ExaMpLe #1: PUECHASE. | PEICO COR PAOUSE: 10s cs aoe Reach ek I eo ices RS Ie acme imeem a $6,000 
PI Gwik PAyien es Sy se net es Siti ight, eda ne eae aes eteecierpe te caste ee emai Dg: 2,000 
ie Leah: (ok which $2,000 @usranteed ) oi.) 5o30 rh. oa ender pian Rel poem 4,000 
Monthly Interest & Amortization (20 yr., 4%) -sseswsietecesseneseniileeesiestsvenessasiestsenensseeeeesseaies $24.24 
EXAMPLE #2: Piipeebiase: Pine HE eT OMS Es eee SE ash Led Sark as cad aavaysa Ue dCaEU ne RE eee HE age AI a tins soul eee aE $8,000 
SEB Slay fultave ee quo ctor: toss iol pears try Cot aap Mune ree ba ihy oes OUPORnERy arr Ob Ste ree rec apa 6,400 
GES onthe} ooatisitetd iat Ball oi iicci stati tan rcceecap ea sesp cores Arai Bieri wing p 1,600 
Average Monthly Interest & Amortization (on a 20 year loan at 4% for $1600 and 
414% plus 16% on the $6400) ......0.. cet yey eheast pean aars ann Seapets seeped $51.75 
ExAMPLe #3: - ~ Purchase Price of House ....0:...2..cc--cssssseessssssesstssetesesiebeonneecegattesonaasenssasvegatbiteenagenetcessenssentnspeerctins $7,000 
PrGwth Payirienh ccc co aee shee iatoting stars antes cae eS Mecca men N te eoesyepin telesales 1,000 
GE Loan (ok which: $2,000 guaranteed )° 0-0 S ees ia ate eases. ike. ia, aeons 6,000 
Monthly Interest and Amortization (on a 20 year Loan at 4% for $4,000 and 5% © 
ee i URE ROR Miers, Rea Come amine tae creme tan au ttn mailers tyra $37.44 


The main dangers in purchasing under the G. I. 
Loans are the following: 


(1) You must seek out your own arrangements. 
The Veterdns Administration offers you no 
counsel.or guidance. You depend heavily on 
your own experience in a field where experi- 
ence is hard to get. 


If you default on the loan, you are liable for 
the unpaid balance even though you move 
away or sell the house. And if you used the 
G.I. loan for down payment along with an 
FHA loan for the main financing, you will be 
liable for both loans. 


(2) 


The Veterans Administration does not use 
Government-employed appraisers, nor has it 
set up any rigid minimum standards. Thus 
there are inadequate controls to protect you 
“against over-valuation and an inflated pur- 
chase price. 


(3) 


(4) 


Extra charges may be larded into the financ- - 
ing arrangements in order to raise the effective 
interest rate above 4%. 


(5) Inadequate protections are given against ‘loss 
of equity through default and foreclosure. 


Unless veterans are unusually cautious with re- 
gard to their home purchasing, countless frauds will 
be perpetrated on them in the name of “our patriotic 
duty,” “the helping hand of the Government,” and 
“the importance of home ownership in the Ameri- 
can Way.” 


Tue Mutruat Home Ownersuie PLAN 


This plan combines the desirable features of indi- 
vidual home ownership with the advantages of large 
scale cooperative procedures. Under this arrange- 
ment, a group of people, operating through a non- 
profit corporation, take title to a project of single 
family homes erected by the Federal Government. 
The corporation, in turn, sells a right of perpetual 
occupancy to each resident for the specific home he 
agrees to and at a price in keeping with its. place in 
the total project. The corporation, in which each 
resident has one vote, manages the project, paying 
taxes and insurance, the costs of maintenance and 
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major repairs, amortization and interest at 3% on 
the unpaid purchase price. Each purchaser makes 
monthly payments covering his share of these items. 
Equal amounts are paid against the principal each 
month, as a result of which his interest payments 
continually decrease, and his monthly housing costs 
decline as the house grows older. When he has 
completed the amortization of the purchase price 
his payments for interest and principal cease, and 
thereafter his payments to the corporation cover only 
taxes, insurance, maintenance, and repairs — the 
same items which any owner of a debt-free house 
would incur. 
This plan has a number of special advantages: 


(1) Through his monthly payments each mutual 
home owner builds up a cash equity which is avail- 
able to him. This equity amounts to the difference 
between the “current price” of the house (the origi- 
nal price depreciated on a 45: year basis) and the 
amount of unpaid principal. Thus, a $4500 house 
after 15 years would have a “current price” of $3000; 
the unpaid principal would be $2,250, and the cash 
equity would be $750. 


(2) If the mutual home owner has to move, 
either he can sell his house to a purchaser approved 
by the board of directors of the corporation, or he 
can receive from the corporation his equity in cash. 


(3) If the resident is unemployed or sick, he can 
draw upon his cash equity to meet his monthly pay- 
ments. The $750 equity mentioned above would 
cover these payments for nearly 21% years. 


(4) If the housing needs of the family change 
and the house becomes too large or too small, the 
family can move into another house within the pro- 
ject if appropriate adjustments of his payments are 
made. 


* (5) No down payment, other than a member- 
ship fee of $50, is required from families who buy 
into a mutual project. If a family buys into a pro- 
ject already under way, it takes over the house at its 
current price, i.e., just where the former resident left 


off. 


The Mutual Home Ownership Plan is well 
adapted to families of modest income who do not 
want to embark on the unknown risks of individual 
home ownership. Under this plan the purchaser 


secures the traditional privileges of ownership such 
as privacy, assured tenancy, and the right, within 
proper limits, of doing what he pleases with his 
house. At the same time, he benefits from living in 
a protected neighborhood, planned and erected by 
the federal government, democratically controlled 
and operated by himself and his neighbors for their 
own use and benefit.* 


OrHeER PLans 


Various other purchase plans are available in 
different areas sponsored by different organizations. 
During the war the “lease-option plan” was popular, 
under which a family would rent until its rental 
payments accumulated to a sum sufficient to meet 
the required down payment, at which point it would 
decide whether or not to buy. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that this plan will be available on any wide 
scale after the war. But if you have the chance, this 
arrangement offers a sort of trial period during 
which one can definitely determine whether or not 
one wants to take a chance on that particular house. 

Since many of the available purchase plans not 
sponsored by the Federal. Government have the 
strong backing and promotion of mortgage lenders 
of one kind or another, a family thinking of buying 
under one of them should make sure that it is not 
merely a merchandizing device to encourage fami- 
lies to buy homes, but that it also offers the kinds of 
protection an inexperienced family needs. 

When investigating the plans of mortgage lenders 
one should bear in mind the following: 


(1) They will encourage you to buy without 
paying adequate attention to your long run family 
future. 


(2) They stand to gain by a high interest rate. 


(3) They know and will use all available legal 
safeguards to protect themselves, not you. 


(4) If your down payment is large enough and 
your ability to pay satisfactory, they will be protected 
even though the purchase price of your house is in- 
flated. 


* This description of the Mutual Home Ownership Plan is drawn from 
an account of the plan by Warren Jay Vinton, Chief Economist, 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 


CHAPTER VI 


Legal Pitfalls 


The thousand and one technical pitfalls lurking 
in house construction, house design, and neighbor- 
hood planning are matched by another thousand 
surrounding the legal arrangements involved in pur- 
chasing. To steer clear of them, a prospect who de- 
cides to buy needs to employ a brand of caution 
which approximates that of an army sapper hunting 
for hidden land mines. Laws and customs vary 
widely from one section of the country to another 
and from one locality to another. Hence no one set of 
inviolable rules of procedure can be laid down. But 
if any one principle is universal, it is the following: 
Get reliable legal advice. A reputable lawyer, famil- 
iar with local real estate transactions — and having 
no personal stake in promoting home sales — is in- 
dispensable to a purchaser who wants protection. 
Don’t stint in this direction. 

Your lawyer should assist you with at least the 
following: (1) the contract of sale, (2) clearing and 
closing title, and (3) the mortgage contract. 


BEFORE SIGNING THE CONTRACT OF SALE 


Before signing the contract of sale make sure that 
the house you have selected is the house you want to 
bet your future on. After the contract is closed, there 
is no backing out unless the title is defective or other 
terms of the sales agreement are violated. The con- 
tract of sale can usually be enforced by court action. 

Before signing the contract of sale, therefore, one 
should obtain all available information on the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Taxes. Are they paid up to date? 
records or tax receipts should be examined). 

(2) Impending assessments. Are the utilities 
and other improvements which are already installed 
paid for? Sometimes the assessment for improve- 
ments already in falls on the home owner at a date 
subsequent to his moving in. Sometimes, too, the 
city is planning further improvements in the future 


(City 


which will be assessed against the property. Un- 
expected charges such as these can put a severe crimp 
in one’s budget. 


(3) Legal restrictions on the use of the property. 
The owner of real estate never has absolute control 
of his property. His rights are hedged about by 
legal restrictions such as building codes, planning 
and zoning laws, health regulations, and sometimes 
subdivision controls. Restrictive covenants and ease- 
ments running with the land may limit what he can 
do to his property or to whom he may sell. The 
prospective owner should carefully ascertain his legal 
rights in the property in advance of the contract. The 
words “subject to easements and covenants of record” 
may compel you to take title subject to those condi- 
tions. Examine those covenants and easements in ad- 
vance. 


(4) City plans for the area. Sometimes the grade 
of the street shown in the city map will not corre- 
spond to the existing grade of a new neighborhood. 
At a later date, raising or lowering the street for en- 
gineering purposes may work drastic changes on 
one’s landscape. And, of course, the city may decide 
that the property should be taken over for some pub- 
lic purpose such as a park, a highway, or a water- 
works. In such case, the city must compensate the 
owner fairly for the property. 

(5) Conformity with local codes. In case the 
property does not comply with local laws (building 
codes, zoning, etc.) the city may force the owner to 
bring the property into conformity with the laws — 
at some considerable expense. One should be especi- 
ally cautious about this if purchasing a home con- 
structed and owned by the Federal Government 
during the war. These homes did not have to com- 
ply with local codes and because of the materials 
shortages frequently violate them. They may be 
made to comply when title is vested in the new 
individual buyer. 
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(6) Mechanics’ liens. Unlike other purchases, 
home purchase often carries with it a liability for 
certain unpaid claims on the part of those who 
supplied labor or materials for the house. If the bills 
for labor or materials are unpaid when one takes 
title, craftsmen or tradesmen holding the unsatisfied 
bills can.under certain circumstances file liens against 
the house and require payment by the purchaser. 
Obtain an affidavit that all bills have been paid. The 


reputation of the builder is important. 


In addition to taking the above precautions befcre 
signing the contract of sale, the purchaser should, of 
course, discuss thoroughly with his lawyer and the 
mortgage lender the terms of the mortgage. 


Sometimes developers use “blanket mortgages” i.e. 
mortgages covering other properties as well as your 
own. Make sure the mortgage covers your property 
alone, otherwise default in the payment of the 
blanket mortgage may bring a foreclosure on your 
house. Recent instances have been noted in which 
purchasers were not released from the blanket mort- 
gage but were held liable for an unexpected in- 
debtedness covering other property in addition to the 
purchaser’s. 


SIGNING THE CONTRACT OF SALE 


If all the above precautions have been taken, the 
home purchaser will be ready to enter into the con- 
tract of sale. When the contract (sometimes called 
the “sales agreement”) is signed it is customary to 
make the down payment, the receipt for which will 
be written right into the sales contract as a part of it. 
In addition, your lawyer should make provision in 
the contract of sale for at least the following: 


(1) Legal description of the property. And you 
should make sure that the property described in the 
contract is in fact the property you want to buy. A 
survey is sometimes necessary to insure this. Mort- 
gage lenders customarily make surveys to protect 
themselves, and some purchasers consider it protec- 
tion enough to obtain a copy of the mortgagee’s 
survey for their own records. 


(2) Protection against mechanics’ liens. Have 
the seller agree to indemnify you for any losses as a 
result of unpaid bills for materials or labor. 


(3) Arrangements regarding defective title. The 
buyer and seller should arrive at an agreement for 
returning the down payment or clearing the title in 
case the search should prove the title to be defective. 


(4) A clause agreeing that damage by fire or 
other hazard prior to closing title will make the con- 
tract of sale null and void. 


(5) Arrangements for pro-rating taxes and 
hazard insurance. 


(6) Ifa tenant is residing on the premises at the 
signing of the contract of sale, a clause assuring that 
at the closing of title the premises will be delivered 
free of tenancy. 


(7) Escrow arrangements, if deemed desirable. 
If the purchaser has any doubt about the seller, the 
down payment can be placed with a lawyer or bank 
to be delivered to the seller when title is closed. 


(8) A clause that if the required mortgage can- 
not be obtained, the contract will become void and 
the deposit will be returned. 


CLEARING THE TITLE 


Sometimes properties are sold — either knowingly 
or unknowingly — by people who do not legally — 
hold clear title to the property and therefore have no 
right to sell. If somewhere in the chain of transfers 
through which the property reached its present pos- 
sessor the property was conveyed by an invalid will, 
or by forgery, or by an incorrect use of the power of 
attorney, or by some other invalid procedure, the 
home purchaser is liable to have his claim to the 
property disputed. Precautions must be taken 
against such a possibility even though they may seem 
unduly expensive. Don’t save money here. 

If title insurance is available at a reasonable cost, 
it is probably well worth it. A, company issuing 
title insurance agrees to make good any hidden de- 
fects in the title, thus protecting the present owner. 
One’s mortgagee often insists on taking out title 
insurance, and if this is the case, a policy will be 
issued to the owner by the insurance company at a 
much reduced cost. 

If title insurance is not available at a reasonable 
cost, your lawyer should search the title himself or 
have an abstract of the title made by an abstract 
company or a title examiner and interpret it to you. 
This would seem to be the minimum caution. 
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Some buyers feel that if the title has just been 
searched by the mortgagee in order to protect itself 
or to qualify for FHA mortgage insurance, another 
title search is unnecessary. This is not so. 


Mortcace ARRANGEMENTS 


Many purchasers are not clear on the twofold 
nature of the mortgage contract. On the one hand, 
the borrower undertakes a personal debt equivalent 
to the face value of the mortgage. On the other 
hand, he pledges the property he is purchasing as 
security against that debt. But even though the 
property is sold and the family moved away, the 
borrower may still be liable for the balance of the 
debt. Frequently deficiency judgments are entered 
against owners who have signed the bond and mort- 
gage. Such deficiency judgments represent the 
difference between the value of the property and the 
balance due on the defaulted mortgage. Often the 


original. owner who signéd the bond has sold the - 


house, thinking that he is rid of all liability. This 
may not be the case. If there is a default even by a 
subsequent owner, the original signer of the bond or 


note may be liable, in some cases for the amount of | . 


the mortgage, in other cases for the deficiency. In 
some states, such as New York, if the home is fore- 
closed and the proceeds of the foreclosure sale are 
insufficient to cover the debt, the court may grant a 
deficiency judgment holding the owner liable for 
the balance. Furthermore, if the original borrower 


sells the house to someone else who agrees to assume * 


the mortgage payments may then (unless a special 
release is obtained from the mortgagee) the original 
borrower may still remain jointly liable for the full 
debt with the later owner. 

Making oneself personally liable for a debt in this 
way is called “going on the bond (or note).” If you 
buy a home see that your lawyer protects you 
against unnecessary liability. “It is just possible that 
you may be able to avoid going on the obligation at 
all, but most lenders will not agrée to lend unless 
you do. But have your lawyer try to get a clause in 
the contract.to the effect that the mortgagee will 
look to the property only for payment and that you 
will not be held personally liable for any deficiency. 
If it zs necessary to go on the bond, try to get your 
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mortgagee to agree to release you from the obliga- 
tion if you make a bonafide sale to a purchaser who 
will go on the bond in your place. If you are on the 
bond or note and sell the house, the purchaser you 
sell to should agree in the contract of sale to in- 
demnify you against any loss you suffer because of 
your liability under the bond. 


Because of this serious liability under the bond 
and the likelihood of a deficiency judgment if you 
lose your home, extra effort should be made to pro- 
tect yourself against the inflated costs of boomtime 
purchasing and to guarantee a continuing value for 
the property sufficient to cover the debt, by choosing 
a sound house and a sound neighborhood. 


Other special “bewares” concerning the mortgage 
agreement include the following: 


— Don’t pay more than 5% interest on your mort- 
gage debt. You should be able to get 444% or 


47%. ; 


— Be sure that you understand the various fees 
associated with the mortgage contract and that 
they are fair charges. 


— Avoid second mortgages. They are costly and 
unnecessary. The only exception to this tule 
might be a Government guaranteed loan un € 
the ‘G.I Bill” to be used as down payment. 


— Avoid unamortized short-term loans. ° Agree 
only to a single long-term loan (15-, 20-, or 25- 
year) on which you can comfortably pay both 
interest and amortization in addition to the 
costs of purchasing. 


— Arrange monthly mortgage payments which 
include (1) interest, (2) amortization (3) 1/12 
annual fire insurance premium (4) 1/12 esti- 
mated annual taxes, and, if an FHA-insured 
mortgage, (5) mortgage insurance premium. 


— Make sure that your mortgage contract includes 
some provision against premature foreclosure. 
Some lenders initiate proceedings as soon as the 
owner defaults in his payments. Insist upon a 
grace period of 15 to 30 days’ time. After you 
have owned for a number of years, the grace 
period should be substantially extended. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Safety At Home 


Safety is likely to be missing entirely from the 
home hunter’s list of what he wants in a house. 
“Where could a man be safer than in his own 
home?” Such a reaction is natural, but figures 
show that annually 32,000 people are killed accident- 
ally at home, 130,000 are permanently injured, and 
many more are maimed, or disabled. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that if you buy a 
house without considering whether it is a safe house, 
you are risking your life unnecessarily. At the very 
least, you take a chance that some member of your 
family will be badly injured and perhaps permanent- 
ly disabled. 

A well-qualified architect knows how to design a 
house that will minimize the chance of accidents. 
But most low-cost housing is built from stock or 
magazine plans that were drawn up to catch the eye 
of the customer rather than to provide a safe and 
livable home. In fact some of the “sales gags” may 
actually increase the probability of accidents. Take, 
for instance, the currently popular “sunken living 
room.” Here a few steps are introduced at one of 
the most traversed points in the whole house. There 
is hardly a person who has lived in a house of that 
kind for several years who has not stumbled on these 
steps at least once. And yet stairs such as this are 
introduced at extra cost. They are even being in- 
stalled in apartments now! When you have an 
architect examine your home for structural sound- 
ness, also have him check the house for safety. 

Most accidents in the home occur from falls, and 
steps are the greatest single hazard. Roughly 30% 
of the hospitalized home accidents occur on the out- 
side porch or steps. This is the territory one is most 
frequently expected to navigate in the dark or in 
slippery or icy weather. One needs virtually a sixth 
sense to descend with safety a flight of steps that 
have been obscured by a heavy snowfall. And after 
the snow has melted a bit and frozen into ice, one 


might best go down on all fours to assure a safe land- 
ing at the bottom. Most entrances today have a 
light which can be used to show visitors in, but usu- 
ally there is no way of showing oneself in. A low- 
watt light that can be left on when the family is out 
solves this difficulty. 

Basement stairs are usually dangerous. The builder 
is apt to skimp here by designing steep steps and 
omitting the hand rail. If the cellar is used for 
storage, heavy awkward objects must be lugged up 
and down, thus cutting off one’s vision of the steps 
and increasing the probability of a slip. If the stairs 
lead out of the kitchen, the housewife may be 
tempted to stand brooms, mops, or pails on the steps 
out of sight where other members of the family will 
be likely to trip on them. If the laundry and perhaps 
a coal furnace are in the basement, then the cellar 
stairs must be used for carrying laundry and ashes, 
both bulky and difficult to manage with safety on 
narrow stairs. 

The best way to eliminate the dangers of cellar 
stairs is to buy a house built without a basement. 
Where a basement is part of the plan, the cellar stairs ° 
should be equipped with a sturdy handrail, good 
lighting which can be controlled from both top and 
bottom, and a coat of white paint, at least for the 
top and bottom steps. 

If the house is two stories, the stair to the second 
floor offers dangers because all members of the 
family must use it so often. Fatal falls occur most 
frequently to children under five and adults over 60. 
If a mother must descend these stairs carrying the 
baby and is unable to see where she is stepping, the 
chance of a fall is increased. Yet one can’t expect a 
tiny infant to manage the stairs by himself. The 
mother should have a strong handrail to grip with 
one hand when carrying the baby, vacuum cleaner, 
laundry, or other objects that need conveyance. 
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The hazard of stairs is increased by landings or 
curved stairs. One is likely to become so accustomed 
to a landing that one depends on his habits to judge 
where the next step is, until one day a slight miscal- 
culation brings a slip. Curved stairs are usually a 
different width all along the stair and especially 
narrow at the inside and naturally are most likely to 
bring on a fall. Doors which open close to either 
the top or bottom of a flight of stairs increase the 
hazard. Banisters which are too low or which have 
rails spaced so widely that a child could fall through 
should be avoided. And, of course, there should be 
room for a gate to be installed at the top to prevent 
a child from venturing on the stairs when stil] too 
young. All stairs should have double switches so the 
light can be controlled from either end. 

Since many falls occur through stumbling over 
objects in the dark, easily controlled lighting should 
prevail throughout the house. Light switches should 
be conveniently placed at the entrances to rooms, 
and rooms which are entered from several points 
should have double switches.. Fixtures should be 
so placed as to eliminate the possibility of dark 
corners or passageways. And the house should be 
planned in such a way that rooms filled with furni- 
ture need not be used as traffic lanes. Adequate 
convenient storage space should be provided for all 
articles and equipment not in use, especially house- 
keeping equipment which the housewife may be 
tempted to leave standing around “until later” if 
the storage area is hard to get at. 

Many accidents occur in the bathroom. Tile is 
slippery when wet and soapy, and one is likely to 
slip while standing on one foot to wash the other, to 
put shoes or stockings on, or for some other reason. 
Bath mats and bath rugs should be non-skid. A 
bathtub with a sloping bottom is risky to get in and 
out of. A long vertical grip should be provided to 
serve both tub and shower since the usual soapdish 
grip cannot be placed where it will serve both. (See 
Chapter XV for illustration of vertical hand- 
grip). A non-skid rubber mat should be placed in 
the tub. To prevent shocks no light switches should 
be within reach of tub or basin. : 

The kitchen is still another important place that 
involves many hazards because of the use of sharp 
instruments, fire, gas, and often boiling liquids. 
Cramped work space means dangerous balancing of 


pots and pans and the likelihood of cuts or burns. 
A stove placed so that one must reach over the 
burners to get to cabinets or equipment creates a 
situation in which one is likely to ignite clothing. 
Sometimes the burners on the stove are so arranged 
that the same danger is present. If the stove is be- 
neath a window, the curtains may be blown over 
the flames and ignited. Cabinets with sharp corners 
on doors that open out can give nasty cuts and 
bruises and might better be replaced with sliding 
cupboard doors. Storage space for washing powders, 
lye, fumigating and disinfecting materials should be 
well out of children’s reach. In fact, play space 
should be provided for the children near but not 
directly in the kitchen work area.- Children running 
around in a kitchen are liable to burns, cuts, and 
other accidents by reaching for dangerous utensils or 
getting in the way of the housewife. When infants 
are in the kitchen, they should be confined to play- 
pens or highchairs. Swinging doors on the kitchen 
and dining room are a likely place for collisions 
when glassware, dishes, and hot liquids are being 
carried. 

Taking things in and out of storage space is a 
likely way to induce falls. If some storage space is 
above reach, standing on chairs or stools will be a 
necessary hazard. If the attic is used for storage, 
heavy objects must be heaved up the attic stairs 
which are usually winding, narrow, without hand- 
rail, or with some other shortcoming. The stairs 
which disappear into the ceiling are especially steep. 
and tricky. If you have ever tried to get a trunk up 
or down such stairs, you will be inclined to avoid 
them where possible. 

Windows on the second story with low sills are 
something of a hazard, especially if the windows 
are dificult to clean from the inside. Storm win- 
dows and screens can be put on from the inside jf 
they and the windows have been made correctly. 
This prevents dangerous ladder falls on the outside. 
Roof and gutters should be simple and efficient and 
make climbing on ladders to remove leaves or ice 
unnecessary. Many fatal accidents occur this Way. 
Also, the roof should be so arranged that melting 
snow and ice will not careen off the roof onto the 
heads of people standing at the entrance or travers- 


,» ing the walk. 
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Most houses involve some risk from fire. In- 
flammable materials will be used in the furnishings 
even if the house is fireproof. But many houses are 
not fireproof and thus involve a risk’ that the whole 
house will burn down with much destruction: of 
property and possible loss of life. We must look 
toward the day when all houses are fireproof. This 
does not imply the elimination of lumber as a build- 
ing material. Wood can be treated by a process that 
makes it fireproof. Considering the great damage 
and loss of life through fire, the extra cost involved 
in using only non-inflammable materials would be 
well worth while. 

But even if you must buy a non-fireproof frame 
house, precautions can be taken to minimize the 
likelihood of fire. Many fires originate in poor 
chimney construction. Your architect should be 
sure to check all chimneys and smoke pipes to make 
sure they are adequately insulated from all com- 
bustible materials. The fireplace should be checked 
to make sure it is thick enough and with a spacious 
hearth. A screen should be provided for the fire- 
place to prevent sparks popping into the room and 
igniting furnishings. The heating equipment should 
be planned and installed in such a way as to cut 
down fire risk. A good precaution is the use of a 
fire-retarding material for the basement ceiling and 
to insert fire-stopping material around exposed wood 
construction. Neglect of these precautions may be 
disastrous. 

An excellent precaution against serious fires can 
be achieved through the provision of a small fire 
extinguisher. Yet how many families do you know 
who have one at home? At no more than the cost of 
one of the numerous “sales gags” like built-in electric 
chimes which builders put into houses, the owner 
might be’ given an inconspicuous built-in fire ex- 


tinguisher which would add immensely to the pro- 
tection of the property. Such a feature might itself 
become a sales gag, since many families have latent 
fears of fire. These extinguishers should be located 
at points accessible from at least two directions. The 
best locations for extinguishers (see diagram) are 
(1) at the top of the basement stairs; (2) in the 
kitchen, near a door leading outside or to another 
room, and at a distance from the range; (3) in up- 
stairs hallways, near the landing; (4) in a hall or 
doorway between wings or different sections of the 
home; and (5) in the garage, near a door. 

Safety we assume is always with us until an acci- 
dent occurs and it is too late. We are apt to say, “We 
have stairs where we now live and no one ever had a 
dangerous fall on them.” ‘True, and you might 
never have a fall... But to leave dangerous hazards in 
the home you now live in unattended and — even 
more—to buy a house which encourages rather 
than eliminates accidents is a kind of foolhardiness 
which may reap a grim harvest. 


PLAN SHOWING BEST LOCATIONS. FOR 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER CABINETS 


CHAPTER VIII 


Purchasing A Neighborhood 


When a family chooses the neighborhood in 
which it wants to own a home, it does more than 
buy a picturesque setting for its “home, hopes.” It 
also buys a stake in a going community. The location 
of your house determines who your neighbors will 
be, the quality of education your child will receive, 
the church people you will associate with, the recrea- 
tional facilities and play space available to all mem- 
bers of the family, the time spent travelling to and 
from work, the general level of taxes one will pay, 
and the kinds of stores one will shop in. The deci- 
sion which determines all these should not be made 
lightly. 

If you are really going to “settle down” in the 
home you select, then the various social facilities of 
the neighborhood will depend not only on the 
character of the neighborhood when you move in 
but also on the changes that will ensue over the next 
20 or 25 years. Some neighborhoods change slowly; 
some change rapidly — but you can be sure that the 
desirability of your home as a place to live, as well as 
the stability of your investment, will reflect both 
the speed and the nature of these neighbcrhood 
changes. If business and industry are crowding the 
neighborhood, if new traffic arteries are knifing 
through, if apartment buildings are invading a 
neighborhood of one-family homes, if older families 
are dying off or moving out to more fashionable 
areas, if the interest of resident families in the care 
and appearance of the neighborhood is lagging — 
then quite probably such a neighborhood is over the 
peak and beginning to slide downhill. 

Such hazards are not easy for a family to foresee. 
A number of years may elapse before the first signs 
of deterioration set in — but in the long run they are 
sure to come. Unless one can pick a neighborhood 
in which these blighting influences are staved off 
and the slowly forming cobwebs of deterioration are 
constantly brushed away, the home owning experi- 
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ence of a family may grow increasingly dissatisfying. 
And since the rental value of the home will decline 
proportionately, so also will the financial success of 
the home-owning adventure. 

In the optimum circumstance, you will get a home 
which is sound in design, equipment and construc- 
tion and a neighborhood which is well planned and 
provided with all needed facilities. But good neigh- 
borhoods are rare. As a general principle, you should 
be ready to sacrifice desirable details in the indi- 
vidual house in order to obtain a good neighbor- 
hood. You may be able to get your dream house 
only by building from scratch on a vacant lot some- 
where and the chances are that your house will not 
be united with other structures in a well-thought 
out neighborhood. Where the street layout, the 
community facilities, and the erection of the homes 
are all a part of one series of operations designed to 
achieve a real community, many advantages will be 
derived which are missed by the family that buys 
one of the thousands of houses that are haphazardly 
constructed as individual units. 

If you want a safe and sound neighborhood in 
which to buy a home, seek the answers to the follow- 
ing questions before you take a chance. 


1. Has the neighborhood a sound relationship to 
the long-run industrial, trade, and transportation de- 
velopment of the city or town of which it is a part? 
Ultimately the stability of a neighborhood rests 
heavily on the stable income of its residents. If the 
industries where they earn their living fold up or 
move away, if the town is already declining and not 
likely to be prosperous again, or if the community is 
growing too rapidly in a disorderly way, sprawling 
all over the countryside, then beware: Your invest- 
ment is likely to be risky and the future of the neigh- 
borhood as.a social environment uncertain. 


2. To what extent is the neighborhood protected 
against adverse influences such as unsightly gas 


lage, BED 


The usual artist’s sketch of your “dream house” you end up with is more likely to be situated un- 
places the structure amid majestic surroundings of imaginatively in a row of houses on an ordinary 
wooded glens or rolling hills (as above). The house street (below). 


F. A. Russo, Inc., Photographer 
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stations, inappropriate apartment buildings, heavy 
transportation routes, unwanted business or indus- 
trial uses? If the land is properly “zoned” by munici- 
pal ordinances against inappropriate land uses, much 
of the original character of the neighborhood will be 
preserved. But often the local zoning laws are too 
lenient and individual areas are not sufficiently pro- 
tected. Therefore you should check with the proper 
agency of the local government (for example, the 
planning division or the building department) to 
discover what protection the area receives. If your 
city is alive and up-to-date, it will have an active 
planning commission which has adopted a “master 
plan” in order to guide the development of the city 
along the most desirable lines, lines that will preserve 
existing neighborhood values and bring as many 
services to them as possible. Sometimes the neigh- 
borhood is protected against undesirable influences 
through “restrictive covenants” which are included 
in the deed of the house. Check with the owner to 
find if any covenants are included which ward off 
alien influences. Beware of any neighborhood that 
is not protected by one or the other of these. 

3. What are the anticipated local taxes? If your 
taxes in the neighborhood would run more than 3% 
of the assessed valuation, the tax rate is higher than 
for most communities of the country and your 
monthly housing costs are likely to run more than 
you anticipated. Of course if there are special extra 
services you derive in return for this high tax rate, 
it may be worthwhile. Make sure you check whether 
there are any impending special assessments which 
might come as an unanticipated blow just after you 
had settled down. A low tax rate may reflect in- 
adequate services provided by the local municipality. 
Hence: 

4. Is the area adequately serviced with fire pro- 
tection, police protection, garbage collection, mail 
delivery, snow removal, and easily available trans- 

"portation facilities? Newly built neighborhoods be- 
yond the city limits are especially likely to be defici- 
ent in one or more of these services. 

5. Is your lot reached by all the necessary utilities 
— that is, by gas, electricity, telephone, water, sew- 
age connections, paved streets and sidewalks, and 
street lighting? If some of these services are not now 
supplied and the city anticipates putting: them 
through in the near future, special assessments may 
be levied against your property to pay for them. 


6. How much vacant land is there in the area 
and how is it likely to be used? Only if the area is 
built up with similar structures to yours is it likely to 
attain stability. A partly built neighborhood is often 
unable to support needed local stores and transporta- 
tion facilities. If it is built up with inferior structures 
for speculative purpos¢s, the neighborhood may be 
headed for oblivion from the start. 

7. What are the social characteristics of families 
who have moved into (and out of) the neighbor- 
hood during recent months? Are they the kind of 
people you want for neighbors? Are their children 
the kind of playmates you want your child to have? 
Without being a “social climber” and trying to. mix 
with people of a social class too expensive for you, 
you can still try to find a neighborhood peopled with 
families you will find congenial. 

8. Where is the local primary school situated, 
what is the quality of its teaching, and what is the 
area covered by the school district? Grade school 
children should not be asked to walk more than one- 
half mile to school, and the walk should be free from 
hazardous crossings. Classes may be too large for 


_ effective teaching, the methods used may be anti- 


quated, or the equipment may be inadequate. 

g. Is the neighborhood within easy reach of - 
churches, a high school, a civic center, and adequate 
local shopping facilities? ‘Neighborhoods vary all 
the way from haphazard distributions of houses and 
social facilities to carefully planned and integrated 
communities laid out in such a way as to facilitate 
shopping and social activities. 

10. Is the neighborhood likely to have long-term 

“appeal” which will preserve the livability of the 
neighborhood and the marketability of the house? 
A family shopping for a home can usually tell 
whether a house is picturesquely situated according 


1.School, playground; 2. Churches; 3. Business center 


COMMUNITY 
BUILDING 


SmiTH Creek VILLAGE, A cH1A Dam, TENN. 


The entranceway to a community building and afford to buy a home in a neighborhood which does’ 
two views of its light attractive interior. Can you not have advantages such as these? 
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are rapidly going by the board at the present time in Street” as so often is the case today. Where possible 
favor of a kind of neighborhood planning we have the stores should be grouped around a green, bearing 
so far seen all too little of —but which will un- pedestrian traffic only. Thus children can be left to 


doubtedly dominate future neighborhood planning 
to an extent which will make all neighborhoods 
built according to customary practices of the past 25 
years seem curiously out-of-date. 


mou 


@ minor STREET 


Avoids Heavy Through Traffic 


CROSS TOWN 
ARTERY 


° romp without constant concern for the traffic dan- 
gers, a sidewalk café or restaurant will have a pleas- 
ant exposure, and the green can be used as a pleasant 
park for resting and visiting. 

Secondly, the school will be set among the houses 


Shopping Center With Off-street Parkin s ; ; j 
ee ee in an appropriate setting with adequate play space 


To begin with, shopping facilities will be grouped and greenery around it. It thus becomes an integral 
conveniently together in a “shopping center” pro- part of the community, as it should. Note the pleas- 
vided with off-street parking space, rather than ant aspect of the school in the accompanying picture. 
strung out along an intolerably congested “Main to traditional standards. But traditional standards 


A school building situated in an attractive neigh- function of community centers if they are properly 
‘borhood setting where children have easy access to equipped and utilized. 
it. School buildings such as this can also serve the 
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Two Views or SHoppinc Center, Linpa Vista, Cat. 
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Finally, the up-and-coming neighborhood will 
provide a community building in which the activities 
of various childhood and adult social groups can 
take place. A community building will facilitate 
more active social participation on the part of neigh- 
boring families, a stronger sense of community re- 
sponsibility, and therefore more long-run neighbor- 
hood stability. 


Parks Are A Neighborhood Asset 


But in addition to being a group of interlocking 
social ties by which families travel, shop, go to school, 
go to church, and visit with one another, a neighbor- 
hood is also a plan by which houses are spacially dis- 
tributed. Up until now it has been customary to lay 
out the neighborhood in cross streets and line up the 
houses facing the street. But we now know how to 
build neighborhoods in which children can travel to 
school without crossing streets, shopping centers can 
be reached conveniently on foot, homes will be sur- 
rounded by adequate space and greenery, and public 
parks and playgrounds will lie at the disposal of all. 
Such planning and building takes foresight and co- 
operation, but already many homes are being built 
in neighborhoods such as these. Find such a com- 
munity if you can. 


The trend toward planned communities has come 
along with the shift of house-building from the car- 
penter-builder who erected only several houses a year 
to the large operative builder who is in a position to 
erect twenty-five or more houses in a single opera- 
tion. Many FHA houses are now built by large 
operative builders. Investigate the FHA neighbor- 
hoods of your area before you take a chance on a 
single house. 


With a large housing demand pressing the coun- 


"try, the operative builder will have a heydey. Some 


will erect the same kind of inadequate speculative 
subdivisions we have always had. Others sensing 
the coming trend, will build planned communities. 
Henry Kaiser, when he formed his $50,000,000 
Kaiser Community Homes Corporation, said: “The 
houses will be built in groups of 200 or more, with 
the average community comprising 500 homes. In 
the center of each group there will be facilities for 
recreation, education, and medical care.” Large 


materials and equipment manufacturers will un-' 


doubtedly initiate large building operations in order 
to merchandise their products. Because of their size 
they will be able to employ the best in designers and 
architects. It may well be worth your while to hold 
up your home buying until you can find a planned 
community of this sort. 


Various Groupings Around A Cul-de-sac 


Here (p:51) is a development typical of the 
“checkerboard” or “gridiron” pattern of street lay- 
out that has dominated urban building right down 
to the present. The numerous right-angled corners 
are unsafe both for pedestrians and drivers. Too 
much of the area has been laid out in streets. Some 


of this area might have been devoted to a park or 


playground for the children. As it now stands, 


where are the children to play in such a neighbor- 
hood ? 


Note that each little house puts its best face to the 
street regardless of which side of the street it is on or 
where the best orientation to the sun lies. On most 
lots a little shoe-box garage has been stuck in the 
rear of the house, practically ruining the best area 
available for garden or recreation. As a result, the 
prim, manicured front lawns contrast sharply with 
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McLaucuuin Air Service, Photographers 


A 1939 FHA Devetopment, Burtt on THE Gripiron Pian, Be-mont Park, N. Y. 


the chaos and uselessness of the rear “garden” spots. 
How much pleasanter it would have been if all 
garages were on the street and the houses faced 
attractive interlocking gardens in the large open area 
that would be left in the interior of the block. 
Examine the photographs of miniature neighbor- 
hood models. (p.52) The upper plan with its excess 
streets, rear garages, and uniform rows of houses is 
the gridiron plan and resembles closely the real com- 
“munity shown in the picture above. The plan 
shown below is called a “cul-de-sac” plan because of 
the little dead-end streets with turn-arounds. Note 
that there is no through traffic on the streets the 
houses face, while the houses are joined together in 
back by continuous footpaths which do not cross 


streets. These interior areas are safe areas for walk- 
ing, child play, and adult recreation. They present a 
pleasing aspect because of the absence of streets and 
unsightly traffic. Approximately the same number 
of houses per acre were obtained in the cul-de-sac 
scheme as in the gridiron plan. Under optimum 
circumstances there would be situated in the interior 
areas a school, a park and playground, a community 
building, and a shopping center also accessible by 
automobile. In this particular plan the houses still 
face the street, but it would have been comparatively 
simple to reverse them and have all houses facing 
the pleasant interior with its interlocking foot walks 
and greenery. Hereafter, wise planners will bear 
these points in mind. 
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Community Neighborhood Planning 


A’ model of a 
conventional 
neighborhood 
with rows of 
houses uniformly 
facing the street, 
and rear garages. 


CHANIN ConsTRUCTION 
Co. 


RicHaRD GARRISON, 
Photographer 


A model of a 
neighborhood us- 
ing “cul-de-sac.” 
Note the _ back- 
yard garden space, 
free of traffic. 
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Community Neighborhood Planning 


Cuanin Construction Co. 


Ricuarp Garrison, Photographer 


GREEN Acres, VALLEY STREAM, Lonc IsLanp 


This cul-de-sac model was used as the actual plan 
of a community called “Green Acres”, built in 
Valley Stream, Long Island. Several of the houses 
are shown in the above illustration. 

This view saows the curved, turn-around end of 
a cul-de-sac at “Green Acres.” The street pattern 
creates a much more attractive grouping of houses 
than is possible within the straightjacket of a grid- 
iron plan. Note the pleasing interior area, open and 
free from the shabby little backyards customary in 


surburban neighborhoods. ‘Although Green Acres 
has an excellent project plan, the houses are conven- 
tional styles with fake half-timber facades, pitched 
roofs, and in some cases with dangerous garage 
driveway cuts. Note, for example, the steep drive- 
way of the center house. But in order to have a home 
in a neighborhood that is well planned and will 
maintain its desirability over the years, you may well 
sacrifice some of the distinctive features of the indi- 
vidual house you had your heart set on. 
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Epwarp Woz, Architect 


Victory Manor, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Cape Cop Houses on A Curvinec STREET 


Here is a second contrast which illustrates the 
importance of street planning. Wholly planned 
communities such as “Green Acres” are rare. But 
much can be done to get away from the monotonous 
appearance created by the gridiron plan merely by 
curving the streets a bit and varying the distance of 
the houses from the streets. If the houses are given 
slightly different facades, pleasing variation is cre- 


ated even though they are of the same style. In this 
contrast we see two rows of “Cape Cod” houses, the 
one group strung out monotonously in a line, the 
other built on a curving street with slight variations 
in house design. The effect of the latter is not un- 
pleasing. This neighborhood will probably main- 
tain its stability much longer than the other and the 
houses will have better resale value. 
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Community Neighborhood Planning 


ORIGINAL PLAN 


The neighborhood plan above was submitted to 
the FHA for approval. The FHA was not pleased 
with the plan despite the fact that it had curving 
streets (instead of a gridiron) and a pleasant pond 
in the center. The neighborhood was broken up in- 
to small blocks and too much of the area. was used 
for streets. It was difficult to get from one part of 
thé neighborhood to another and the pond was not 
properly. utilized. The FHA helped the builder to 


SUGGESTED REVISED PLAN a 


redesign the neighborhood. A strip of park land 
now surrounds the pond and since it fronts on two 
streets is easily accessible to all in the neighborhood. 
Although the area of streets has been cut down, they 


_ now provide more convenient circulation within the 


neighborhood. Despite the extra park space, more 
lots were obtained than in the original plan! This 
plan is still short of the “Green Acres” arrangement, 
but it is a great improvement over the gridiron. 
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SUGGESTED REVISED PLAN 


NaraMoreE, GRAINGER & JoHANSON, Architects 


This war housing project “West Park”, at Bremer- 
ton, Washington, was designed along FHA princi- 
ples, as the aerial view clearly demonstrates. The 
long winding streets conserve land area and give a 
pleasing effect. In addition the various housing 
units are well grouped into little cul-de-sacs which 
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Rocer Duptey, Photographer 


get away from the monotony of the usual rows. 

The two close-ups of little three-house cul-de-sacs 
show the pleasant center plot which this grouping 
creates. Plots such as these become islands of safety 
for the children and provide an attractive outlook 
for the houses that face on them. 
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This project at Fredericksburg, Virginia, utilizes 
a five-house cul-de-sac as a setting for the individual 
home, as the drawing indicates. The close-up of one 
of the houses shows how truly undistinguished these 
structures are. Yet, by combining them in a pleas- 
ing neighborhood plan, the group takes on a char- 
acter which the individual house does not possess. 
And a neighborhood of this sort has many advan- 
tages in liveability which go far beyond the mere 
pleasant appearance of the structures. With land as 


Ceci, Rew, Architect 


Jupson Situ, Photographer 


plentiful as it is in the United States and with the 


raw land comprising such a small part of the total’ 


cost of a completed house, we may well ask our- 


_ selves why all our neighborhood developments are 


not so intelligently planned reas constructed as the 
one shown above. 

The answer probably lies in the lack of information 
and inertia of home buyers, which persuades them 
to accept inadequate homes and communities such 
as they have always lived. in. 


CHAPTER IX 
Making The Most Of Your Lot 


If you want your home to have as much livable 
space as possible, you will not coop yourself up in a 
box-like structure which ignores the land around it. 
Rather, you will seek a harmony between house and 
land such that you have easy access to the outdoors, 
maximum provision of usable outdoor space, and as 
much enjoyment of scenery from the indoors as 
possible. The modern family likes to eat, sleep, sun 
and play outdoors when weather permits, so the 
traditional idea of a single “living room” is giving 
way to the more current desire to have lots of living 
space indoors and out. 

The growing popularity of large windows and the 
increasing orientation of important rooms toward 
the garden side of the plot are manifesting them- 
selves more and more in the complete use of glass 
from floor to ceiling. This has been made possible 
by the use of double-glass “thermopane” and radiant 
heating. And as the house becomes more intimately 
related to the outside, gardens are being designed to 
appear pleasing at all times from any part of the 
house. With the large windows admitting sun, win- 
dow boxes can be brought inside and made part of 
the room. Thus the living room becomes a Slarium 
and the garden becomes part of the living room. 

To achieve this ideal fully, one needs a large plot 
of ground. Unfortunately the small house is ordin- 
arily built on a small lot. Yet more and more, the 
builders are becoming aware of the advantages of 
generous lot sizes. The old 20- or 25-foot lot is going 
by the board. The FHA recognizes that the plot for 
a detached house should “preferably not be Jess than 


50-feet in width and about roo feet in depth.” A 


recent architectural competition for an “average” 
house set the lot size at 75 feet. In buying a house 
one should not compromise on a pinched lot. Every 
effort should be made to obtain a spacious area for 
convenient and comfortable living. 


If one is building a house from scratch, there is no 
excuse for building on a small lot. If only small lot 
sizes are available where you want to build,’ you 
should probably build on two lots. The cost of the 
extra lot will be well worth the expense, especially if 
through careful designing you can save an equiva- 
lent amount by eliminating unnecessary “extras” in 
construction or in stylistic details. Where land costs 
are so high as to prohibit double-lot purchases, then 
the land should probably be used for semi-attached 
or row houses. 


The best use of the land site involves (1) good 
orientation of the main living areas to sun and winds, 
and (2) compact groupings of the house, walks, and 
driveway so as to free as large a usable area of the lot 
as possible. The traditional and still widely prevalent 
custom of placing the house in the center of the lot 
with living room and dining room facing the street 
is not only the most wasteful use of land, but also 
leaves to chance whether the living room faces north, 
east, south, or west. Why not plan in advance the 
optimum arrangement? 


In the northern sections of our country one does 
well to have these living areas located so as to 
receive as much sunlight as possible. This usually 
means placing at least the living room and kitchen 
on the south and southeast. A compact house 
planned for economy and comfort in winter weather 
may require that some of the rooms face north. In- 
sofar as possible these rooms should be shielded 
against cold prevailing winter winds by some pro- 
tective barrier such as trees, garage, or other build- 
ings. See diagram p. 60. 


In the South one should try to have as much open 
planning as possible in order to take advantage of 
prevailing summer breezes by providing cross ven- 
tilation. : Since protection will be needed from the 
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scorching summer sun, thought should be given to or other shade devices. Porches and roof overhangs 
the proper location of shade trees, arbors, awnings, should be planned with this in mind. 
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If you want to make the most of your lot, you will how well the main living areas take advantage of the 
pay less attention to how imposing your house looks free lot space. The old practice of having a relative- 
from the street, more attention to how conveniently ly deep front lawn, tucking the garage away at the 
the house, driveway, and garage are situated and rear by means of a long driveway, and providing a 
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service entrance in back with needed walks and 
doorsteps meant that the most private and usable 
area of the plot in the rear was shrunken into a sort 
of glorified drying yard. The front area, although 
often larger, was cut up by driveway and walk, 
lacked privacy, and was not usable for general living 
purposes. Compare this awkward arrangement to 
the diagram with the house and garage near the 
street. The rear area has spaciousness and privacy 
and can be used for all-round living purposes. The 
living room, under optimum circumstances, would 
face this area and thereby enjoy a pleasant view, easy 
access to outdoors, and the cheerful warmth of the 
winter sun. The garage would provide some protec- 
tion against winter winds and the little porch be- 
tween the garage and the house would serve not only 
as a sheltered passageway on inclement days, but 
would prove a cool retreat from the low western sun 
in the late afternoon in summer. Advantages such 
as these should not be overlooked in choosing a 
home. 


The photographs on this page illustrate good and 
bad uses of the site area. 


Above is a graphic example of how zot to use the 
lot area. The house has been thoughtlessly stuck on 
the lot in the usual way, leavifig a deep and rather 


unusable front lawn and a cramped backyard. By 
placing the garage at the rear the back area is further 
reduced and an expensive driveway is required. The 
living room faces the street rather than the pleasant 
fields behind. Note several other bad features: the 
front steps without a railing are hazardous even in 
good wedther, but would be especially dangerous if 
covered with ice or snow. The platform before the 
front door is so small that to open the screen door one 
would have to back part way down the steps or take 
a chance on falling off the side. Also the foundation 
walls, built of cement block, have not been “parged” 
with an extra coat of cement to guarantee waterproof 
protection against the damp soil which was. filled 
back against them. 


The house below is quite similar in design to that 
shown in the previous picture, makes somewhat 
better use of the plot. The garage has been placed at 
the front under the first floor. This solution is possi- 
ble only where the slope of the plot is such that the 
driveway naturally comes in on the lower level. 
Where the plot is flat, a basement garage involves a 
dangerously steep driveway expensive to maintain 
and difficult to navigate in bad weather. Note that 
the steep site involves three flights of steps, only one 
of which is provided with a hand railing. 


In this example we have a striking instance of a 
departure from the stubborn tradition of always 
showing an imposing facade of the house to the 
passerby. There is a growing trend toward favoring 
the natural advantages of the site without too much 
regard for the street appearance. In the next and the 
previous examples the living room side of the house 
presented its facade to the street. Where the street 
side has the best view or the best orientation this may 
be a sensible thing to do. But where, as frequently 
happens, the most desirable part of the site is to the 
rear or side, why not depart from tradition by orient- 
ing the house in either of these directions? In the 
present example, the street view consists simply of 
the car shelter and entrance and scarcely looks like a 
house at all. But notice what an asset is made of the 
wooded area on the southern side of the lot. The 
house has been placed near to the lot line on the 
north so that the living and dining areas face upon 
an open space and sunny orientation. The pleasant 
view from the living-room corner picture windows 
amply justifies this layout. The outdoor terrace 


picture, a view from the wooded side yard showing . 


the dining room doors and the corner living room 
window beyond, captures some of the charm with 
which this unorthodox plan utilizes the natural 
woods on the lot. In addition to its practical use of 
the site, this house illustrates a compact, well-de- 
signed two-bedroom plan. 
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PauL Haypen Kirk, Architect 


Ranvotpu Evans, Architect 


This house offers one of the best solutions for the 
garage on a level site. The driveway is short and 
safe and leaves the rest of the plot free for living 
purposes. The elbow arrangement of the garage pro- 
vides some measure of protection from the elements 
and privacy from the neighboring house. 

Some people prefer to keep the garage on a line 
with the main body of the house or even slightly 
behind it. In fact, such an arrangement may be 
necessary where the building codes require that the 
structure start so many feet back from the lot line. 
Any of these arrangements will be more desirable 
than putting the garage in back. 
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RocEer Sturtevant, Photographer 
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Witt1amM Witcox Wurster, Architect 


This San Francisco lot has its south 
side at the rear. The architect boldly 
placed the living room on that side facing 
on a garden. The street side consists of 
the entrance way and garage at the 
ground level and two bedrooms and bath 
on the second floor. Thus a pleasant and 
practical solution is arrived at for a nar- 
row city house in an already built up area. 
The old-fashioned apartment house next 
door is not entirely objectionable because 
it affords protection from the strong west 
wind which prevails in San Francisco in 
the summertime. 


Wo. Lescazz, Architect 


These two-family row houses, known as “Woods 
End” at Roselle, N. J., are grouped in an interesting 
site plan that makes efficient use of the land. Sub- 
dividers and operative builders of small individual 
houses frequently break up property into narrow lots 
and then construct a line of free standing “detached” 
houses. Houses set on such narrow lots are pinched 
and crowded, and have dark side windows with ex- 
posures directly into neighbors’ windows. Where 
economy is dictated by narrow lots, it is usually better 
to eliminate the narrow side yards altogether by run- 
ning the houses the full width of the lot to form 
attached rows. The houses gain in size, the number 
of side walls is reduced, and with proper design an 
attractive, livable, economical solution is reached. By 
proper arrangement on a large area, many aspects 
of a planned neighborhood are achieved. 


BED ROOM 
90" X 12'-6* DINING ROOM 
8'-0"x11'-0" 


LIVING ROOM 
11'-3"X 16'-0° 


BED ROOM 
1Y-3"X 13" 0" 


Suepparp Porxak, Inc., Builders 


These neat row houses, designed by William 
Lescaze, are well grouped so that interior footwalks 
are away from the street, so that interior safe play- 
grounds are provided, so that efficient grouped 
garages are easily reached, and so that central heat- 
ing and maintenance become possible. Row hous- 
ing may offer some of the best postwar buys in cities 
where lots ate below the FHA 50 foot minimum. 
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This house built by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity at Norris, Tennessee, has been literally “built in” 
to a sloping site. Houses built on slopes often have 
unusual advantages if proper use is made of the in- 
cline. In this house the living room and kitchen 
face downhill to the south, while the space built into 
the slope is planned for storage space and can be 
reached both from the house and from the side 
porch. The two bedrooms on the second floor face 
uphill and enjoy cross ventilation. The entrance 
terrace off the living room is an interesting wrinkle, 
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but placing the entrance there makes necessary con- 
stant traffic back and forth in front of the fireplace. 
The large kitchen provides ample room for eating 
and a pleasant sunny place to work. The adjacent 
screened porch receives morning sun and afternoon 
shade and would offer a fine summer dining area. 
The open grillwork in the brick gives ventilation to 
the ground floor storage space and to the attic up-- 
stairs. Like much of the work done by the TVA, 


- the house has simple lines and is excellently designed. 
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Another adaptation to the sloping site is illustrated 
by this house — also a TVA house. Its most distinc- 
tive characteristic is the generous porch running 
along the entire downhill side of the house and fac- 
ing south. It is worth noting that porches are dis- 
tinctively American. Remember the spacious old 
porches of the last century where the old folks used 
to sit and rock in their rockers, and visit. It is la- 
mentable that the small production models of current 
builders have pinched off the porch or reduced it to 
a two-by-four space that can hardly be used. Since 


the porch is such a practical advantage in most sec-. 


tions of our country, the current house hunter might 
well keep his eyes peeled for a home with a generous 
porch like the one here shown. 

In general plan, this house resembles the previous 
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example. It has equally spacious and well oriented 


living room and kitchen. Its entrance door is better © 


located because through traffic is confined to one 
side of the living room. And upstairs it provides 
four corner bedrooms instead of two, for very little 
additional cost. Like other TVA houses, it has prac- 
tical and durable panelling: wood to a height of 
three feet, plywood from there on up. 

This house demonstrates a pleasant blend of wood 
for the second floor exterior with whitewashed brick 
on the ground floor where a substantial material is 
needed for the area built into the slope. For a house 


‘which stays within the traditional requirements of 


a peaked roof and white clapboard, this is.one of the 
most gracious in appearance and most serviceable in 
function of all the houses in this book. 
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Van Evera Batty, Architect 


GARAGE 
20-0 122-0 


LIVING 
IT-0 x 30-0 


FIRST FLOOR 


This house was tailor-made to fit not only its site 
but also the needs of its occupants, three professional 
women. One approaches the house from the uphill 
side where the large car shelter and entrance door- 
way are situated. The living room lies half a flight 
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SECOND FLOOR 


down from the garage. Four bedrooms with bath 
are on the second floor, half a flight up. This house 
hugs its sloping site and by a well planned use of 
rough-hewn boards for the exterior walls blends 
naturally with the rustic setting. 


How a little foresight can 
turn a bleak corner next to 
the garage and living room 
into a charming outdoor liv- 
ing area. The corner has 
privacy, sunlight, and easy 
accessibility to the house. 
This neat little cement patch 
is just as much a part of the 
house as the living room in- 
side. 


Garpvner A. Damrey, Architect Rocer Sturtevant, Photographer 

Another interesting use of the site involving the the living room, will make a fine, safe play space for 
garage. The space between the garage on the right young children. The redwood material of the house 
and the living room of the house on the left forms is used in a wall across the far side which provides 
a small entry court. This court, within easy vision of privacy and protection from the wind. 


Joun Funk, Architect Catirornia Repwoop Assn. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Plan’s The Thing 


From the point of view of home planning, your 
house represents a scientific organization of space. 
Somehow, the area available must be broken up, en- 
closed, and provided with equipment in such a way 
that the various family activities can be conveniently 
and efficiently performed. A famous contemporary 
architect has coined the phrase, “The house is a 
machine for living.” This does not imply that a 
house should /ook like a machine —as the houses of 
some modern architects actually do—but merely 
that the house should serve certain functions as com- 
pletely and scientifically as possible. We have come 
to realize that a house can and should be analyzed to 
see whether “it works.” You can be sure it will work 
only if the plan is well arranged. 

Naturally, a plan is no good unless it suits your 
particular purposes. Because of variations in age, 
size, and interests, every family has different activi- 
ties which the house must serve. It doesn’t make 
sense to try to pick a house — much less build one to 
suit you — unless you are aware of the activities of 
your family and how they will best be served in the 
present and in the future. Your family probably will 
have at least the following activities and you should 
check your house with reference to them: 

—Housekeeping. The wife, with perhaps assist- 
ance from other members of the family, must 
prepare and serve meals, wash dishes, clean the 
house, make the beds, take care of the children, 
do laundering, mend and sew, iron, put out 
rubbish, answer the doorbell, and do any num- 
ber of other minor tasks. 

—Eating. Your family will probably want three 
different eating areas: (1) a small corivenient 
space for informal meals, such as quick break- 

. fasts, evening snacks, children’s lunches, and 
Sunday suppers; (2) a somewhat more formal 
eating area for the regular evening meal, for 
Sunday dinner, and for entertaining guests; (3) 
a convenient outdoor area for dining in the open 
when weather permits. 


—Sleeping. At least a master bedroom for hus- 
band and wife and a separate bedroom for each 
child should be provided. 

—Dressing, undressing, bathing, toileting. 

—Recreation. It is especially important to provide 
areas for child play, adult games, and special 
hobbies. 

—Relaxing. There are times when all members 
of the family will just “take it easy,” sit around 
and chat, listen to the radio, read out loud, or 
whatever. 

—Serious concentrating. Quiet areas are needed 
where school children can study, and where 
adults can do serious reading, write letters or 
work on the budget and bills. 

—Entertaining. Sometimes this will require no 
more than a corner in which to chat with a 
friend. At other times a large party may range 
over the entire first floor. Entertaining by each 
of the children requires special consideration. 

A house which serves each of these various needs 
will probably fulfill the requirements of the normal 
family. But in order to do the job efficiently, a house 
must also meet the following principles: 

1) The house should provide ample area for easy 
living and avoid cramping any of the various impor- 
tant family activities. To provide separate space for 
each of the many functions of living would require 
a mansion. Especially in the small house, many 
activities must take place in limited accommoda- 
tions. Hence much of the area must be flexible for 
use for several purposes. Some of the most conveni- 
ent double-purpose combinations are: 

Child’s room —child’s hobbies, 
books, etc. 

Dining area — play space for children 

Bedroom — dressing room — sewing alcove 

Guest room — study 

Kitchen — informal eating area — laundry 

Garage — workshop — storage 

Bathroom — infant care 


games, 
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But unless the rooms of the house are designed and 
equipped with various multiple purposes in mind, 
they may not be usable for more than one purpose 
without considerable inconvenience. 

In the usual small house, of course, ample storage 
space is a major requirement. Both attic and base- 
ment have been vastly over-rated for this purpose. 
Although spacious enough for all reasonable pur- 
poses, these rooms are too difficult to reach with 
heavy loads and awkwardly shaped objects to func- 
tion well as storage space. How sensible to plan an 
extra-large garage and special built-in storage room 
on the ground floor where trunks, brooms, toys, old 
furniture, screens, garden tools, bicycles and all sorts 
of miscellany can be kept! 

2) The house should provide easy circulation 
- from one room to another, especially along the lines 
where most traffic will occur. The most frequent 
back-and-forth trips are the following: 

Kitchen to the dining areas 

Kitchen and play space to the toilet 
Kitchen to the entrance door 

Bedroom to bathroom to clothes closets 
Laundry to drying yard 

Kitchen to garbage can 
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Storage spaces to main areas where stored 
articles are used 
It is apparent from this list that the kitchen must 
play a central part in any house planned for easy 
circulation. 

3) The house should provide privacy for the 
many activities for which privacy is essential, and 
without inconvenience to other members of the 
family. The main purposes for which privacy is 
needed are: 


Sleeping 
Bathing 
Toileting 
Dressing 
Love-making 
Study 


Private discussions 


4) The house should provide appropriate areas 
not only for each of the daily routines, but also for 
such special activities as entertaining one’s circle of 
friends, taking care of a sick person, occasional 
romping with the children, tinkering in the work- 
shop, and carrying on special hobbies or activities the 
family has its heart set on. 


10,784 Cu. Fr. 


-Dinine Arza. (LEFT) In this minimum FHA house the dining space is in the kitchen. (center) Here the 
living room has been enlarged to accommodate dining. (r1cHT) A separate dining room has been added. 
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5) The layout should introduce into the house as 
much sunlight, air, view, and garden as is reasonably 
possible in your climate. 

If the house you buy fulfills your needs within the 
bounds of these simple principles, you will probably 
have chosen a liveable house. Naturally there is no 
“ideal” house. All small houses represent compro- 
mises in space, materials, and costs. This will be 
true even though you have an architect design the 
house for your special needs. And if you buy a ready- 
built house, you will also have to compromise by 
taking a home designed for the “average” family. 

One obstacle that stands in the way of most fami- 
lies’ getting a good house is their disposition to choose 
a house because of its appearance. Most home-buy- 
ing books, you will recall, present design after de- 
sign with the exteriors slickly drawn in color and 
charcoal and set on an isolated plot with a beautiful 
view. Many of these homes are about as realistic or 
as obtainable as the end chorus girl in last night’s 


dream. It is more sensible to choose a house by 
analysing real plans in terms of your real needs. 
Take for instance, the small house illustrated on 
this page. This house dramatizes a choice every 
home purchaser must make in one form or another: 
“Shall I spend my money on a “cute” house which 
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copies an historic style? —Or shall I spend my money 
on livability?” This house is a pinched copy of the 
“Cape Cod” style and in order to achieve the “cute” 
appearance it cuts corners at all the wrong places. 


To begin with, it incorporates a basement which 
undoubtedly is dark, damp, and dangerous to reach 
by the cellar stairs. The steep-pitched roof enjoys 
most of the sun but doesn’t let it into the house as a 
whole or even into the upstairs room (at present un- 
finished) which gets very little light. The stairs both 
up and down take up much-needed space. All of 
these add to the expense of construction and give 
almost nothing in return. 


The front entrance is unprotected overhead and 
by its awkward placing creates three-way traffic 
across the living room. By dressing up the side en- 
trance and eliminating the front door, traffic would 
be confined to one side of the living room, extra light 
could be gained by a window at the front which 
would overlook unbroken lawn and either more liy- 
ing space or closet space could be had from the 
former entry. The kitchen has no light directly on 


the working area and is scarcely large enough for . 


eating purposes. No outdoor living or dining is 
provided for. Decorative but useless shutters are 


Tue Livinc Room in the 
small house usually must 
serve the same purpose as 
the hall between the main 
entrance, kitchen, dining 
space, and the bedroom 
and bathroom area. Livabili- 
ty of the living room large- 
ly depends upon wall space 
and the location of wall 
openings which ,permit a 
desirable furniture arrange- 
ment. Furniture is more 
easily arranged for conveni- 
ent, practical use when 
doorways are placed at one 
end of the room as shown 
at the right. The other 
doorway locations shown 
are less desirable. 


hung on one of the windows which passers-by can 
see. But this attempt at “show” is thrown off by the 
unbalanced bay window at the other side, which, 
although it probably added $100-150 to the-cost, is too 
high to be seen out of when one is seated inside. And 


to top it all off, the house has been set arbitrarily on 


a narrow lot with both kitchen. and living room on 
the north side! 


If you are willing to abandon the usual two-stories- 
and-attic house and to give up traditional stylistic 
appearances, then you can plan a house that will 
serve more efficiently the activities of your family. 
But because of its unconventional appearance, you 
may say “It doesn’t look like a house,” even though 
it best serves the purposes of a house! Compare the 
house shown p. 75 with the previous example. This 
house, designed by one of the authors, is laid out so 
that the terrace, screened porch, and large glass win- 
dows of dining and living room all face away from 
the street to the south and to a beautiful down hill 
view of the Hudson river. Thus all the main rooms 
receive plenty of sun in the autumn, winter, and 
spring, but they are protected in summer by the 
overhang of the roof and by the specially constructed 
“pan” roof which holds 114 inches of water to re- 
flect the heat of the sun. 

The garage lies on the street side and offers easy 
access to the house, especially to the kitchen. The 
main entryway, a large alcove with closet, adds to 
the feeling of spaciousness that the living room and 
dining area achieve. The kitchen window on the 
south, besides supplying extra light, can be used to- 
pass food and dishes to the screened porch when it 
is used for dining. The bedrooms have ample closet 
space and unusual privacy —even to the extent of 
having a separate entrance. Because this house was 
built on a sloping site, the room under the kitchen 
was used for the heating and storage space. If this 
house were built on a level plot, the heater would 
have been installed where the stairs are and the 
garage enlarged slightly to give extra storage space. 
A plan of this sort was developed for the prefabri- 
cated house shown in Chapter XVI. 

The examples used in this chapter show to what 
extent planning in advance of construction will im- 
prove the liveability of a house. Where the basic 
planning principles are applied after the house is 
built, the chances are great that there will be awk- 
ward and expensive inadequacies. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Remodelling 


Is it wise to remodel? It depends. Some homes 
can be made livable with a modest expenditure of 
funds. Some homes cannot be made livable no 
matter how much you sink into alterations. Some 
houses are livable as they now stand. But to decide 
in individual instances whether a house is livable or 
can be made livable you must go through a thorough 
“planning analysis” of the way in which a whole 
house ‘serves or does not serve a specific family’s 
needs. Piecemeal alterations seldom achieve coher- 
ent planning. 

In this chapter an ordinary small house is analyzed 
to show (1) its obvious defects as it stands, (2) what 
might be accomplished by moderate alterations, and 
(3) how much more might have been achieved if the 
house had been designed from the start with basic 
planning principles in mind. 

The house is a typical builder-designed house built 
five years ago. The sloping site overlooks a lake to 
the south. The structure is well built, has good 


heating and plumbing, but its unimaginative appear- | 


ance and poorly-planned interior make it an inefh- 


cient “machine for living.” The undersized windows. 


d give the house a pinched look and fail to take ad- 
vantage of the view. The almost solid wood door 
admits little light to the front vestibule. In the rear 
the small windows are out of proportion with the 
mass of the house and too small for the rooms. Al- 
though the rear has a large dormer, the second floor 
is at present unfinished. 

The plan of the house as it now stands has a num- 
ber of deficiencies: 


‘Livinc Room 


The entryway is cramped and is virtually in the 


living room. The coat closet, while ample in size, 


has a door that interferes with the entrance door. 
Since the stair to the upper floor is also in the living 


_ room, anyone rising to the second floor is seen from 


the living room and in turn intrudes upon those in 
the living room. The open rail of the stairs deprives 
the fireplace of wall space for furniture. Since there 
is only one roundabout path between the kitchen 
and the front door, the living room becomes a 
thoroughfare for much of the traffic besides involy- 
ing extra steps for the housewife. The small win- 
dows of the living room permit little appreciation of 
the view. 


Dintnc Room 


The dining space, while convenient to the kitchen, 
is in the main line of traffic not only from kitchen to 
front door, but also ftom the basement to either the 
kitchen or outside drying yard. With laundry, 


_ garden tools, hose, or whatever, being carried up 


from the basement, the dining space would prob- 
ably get all tracked up. The fact that the dining 
space is open and connected with the living room is 
probably an advantage over the ordinary shut-off 
dining room which stands idle most of the day. This 
dining space could be used for games, child play, or 
other purposes more satisfactorily. 
B 
KitcHEN 


The door of the service entrance, which leads 
directly into the kitchen, would be uncomfortable in 
cold weather. Since the service porch has no protec- 
tion from.the weather, tradesmen will have either to 
stand in the rain or be asked into the kitchen. The 
single work counter at the window side is inadequate 
for a kitchen. Since the range and refrigerator are 
not part of the kitchen design and would have to be 
free-standing rather than built-in, they will be hard 
to keep clean. The two high cupboards, besides be- 
ing inadequate for the house, crowd the single win- 
dow. The kitchen, of course, is good sized, but 
poor planning and skimping by the builder offset 
this advantage. 
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BrepRooM AND BaTH 


A bedroom on the first floor of a two story house 
is an advantage rarely provided in the small house. 
Such a bedroom and bath saves much stair climbing 
in the event of a sickness in the family, elderly guests, 
small children who need the toilet, not to mention 
the convenience to the housewife. This room can 
also be used as a nursery, study, or guestroom. But 
in the present plan much of the value of this bed- 
room is lost by poor planning. Entrance to it is 
completely roundabout, through the kitchen. Once 
again, the windows are small. The bathroom, while 
convenient to the bedroom and ki¢chen, has no priv- 
acy of access. The bathroom fixtures are too scat- 
tered for economical plumbing connections. The 
installation of a shower with no bath tub is a ques- 
tionable saving since many people, particularly 
women, prefer tubs—and bathing an infant in a 
shower stall is not easy. A tub can be combined 
with a shower easily to satisfy all tastes. 

Architect Robert Green redesigned this house for 
moderate alterations in such a way as to improve not 
only its serviceability but also its appearance. Note 
its pleasant appearance as redrawn (opposite). 
By doubling the size of the front windows in order 
to take advantage of the view and by using one fixed 
and one hinged glass door to admit light at the en- 
tranceway, the redesigning removes the former 
pinched look. The addition of a garage and porch 
at either end of the house fill out the horizontal lines 
of the eave and windows and blend with the land- 
scape. The enlarged chimney top accommodates a 
vent to permit attic heat to escape. All of these ex- 
terior changes could be accomplished without dis- 
turbing the essential structure of the house. 

Note how the redesign of the floor plan does away 
with many of the original disadvantages of the 
house: 


Livinc Room 


The shift of the coat closet to the right of the 
stairs achieves two improvements: 1) the stair has 
disappeared from the view of the living room — 
thus permitting someone to return home and pro- 
ceed to the bedrooms without disturbing the occu- 
pants of the living room; and 2) much-needed wall 
space is obtained beside the fireplace for furniture. 
Note that sill-height bookcases which also house the 


radiators, have been built around the south corner 
of the living room. Built-in furniture usually leaves 
more free space in the room and appears neater. The 
living room has been relieved of much of ‘the traffic 
through it by opening the door into the guest room- 
study and permitting a new and shorter access to the 
kitchen from the front door. Although an improve- 
ment, this solution is still short of the ideal arrange- 
ment by which kitchen-front door traffic need not 
pass through any room. 


The redesigned plan also overcomes the inade- 
quate provision in the original house for outdoor 
living or for a combination of indoor and outdoor 
uses. The terrace and screened porch on the south- 
east doubles the area of living and relaxation space. 
In summer it might even be used more than the 
living room proper. It is a convenient place for 
younger members of the family to entertain. It pro- 
vides good play space for children, especially if the 
floor is cement, brick, or ceramic tile. 
aspect of the porch means that furniture can be left 
outdoors, thus saving considerable effort moving it 


back and forth. In wintertime, the installation of 


sash in place of screens would transform this porch 
into a sun parlor. This porch would be an inexpen- 
sive addition requiring only light construction and 
no excavation. 


Din1tnc Room 


An important change in the redesigned floor plan 
is the new bend in the cellar stairs so they would 


lead to the service area instead of to the dining space. 


This removes basement-kitchen traffic from the din+ 
ing space and creates wall space for a china cabinet 
or sideboard. 

In the redesign the dining space is retained as a 


part of the living room, but the addition of a folding — 


partition makes possible closing off the dining space 


when desired. This partition would be convenient 
for setting a guest table or clearing away after the — 


meal. And in a family where several members may, 


be doing different things at the same time — reading il 4 
studying, listening to the radio, talking—shutting 


off the dining space yields needed privacy. 


The covered - 
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An interesting addition is the pass window in the 
wall between the dining area and the kitchen. A 


sliding panel permits food to be passed out from the 


kitchen and soiled dishes to be passed back. The ‘| 
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dining table is close ehough so that food can be 
handed directly from the kitchen to the table. The 
perspective drawing just above the plan shows this 
feature in detail. 


KITCHEN 


The removal of the cabinets from the window wall 
of the kitchen makes possible an enlarged window 
for light and for the housewife’s easy supervision of 
the children’s play at the rear of the house. Since 
young children require almost constant supervision, 
the housewife always needs some kitchen outlook 
-upon the children so she can spot trouble and get to 
the scene in a few steps. 

Cabinet space, including a broom closet, has been 
provided from floor to ceiling on the wall between 
kitchen and bath. The earlier straight line wash 
counter on either side of the kitchen sink has been 
redesigned in a “U” shape giving more space. The 
housewife can work in the center of this “U” and 
have practically all her kitchen equipment at arms 
reach. In one corner of this “U”, shown in a per- 
spective sketch above the plan, a revolving storage 
cabinet has been installed to utilize the otherwise 
dead corner. 

The current trend toward large kitchens, such as 
the one in this plan, is not merely a throwback to 
the past. Housewives who do much of their own 
work spend many hours in this room and it needs to 
be a spacious and cheery place to work. And while 
she is cooking or washing dishes it is advisable to 
have sufficient room to. let the infant play in his crib, 
to feed the children lunches or after-school snacks 
(spilled food is easier to clean up here than in the 
dining space), or to plan meals and juggle recipes. 
A tiny kitchen, such as is often provided when there 
is a dining room, forces many of these activities into 
the dining room. The kitchen should be large 
enough for the family to eat in for quick meals or 
snacks. In the present plan the ample size of the 
kitchen provides room for a table, but this problem 
might also have been solved by a “breakfast nook” 
arrangement of some kind, with a built-in table. 


STUDY 

Though called a “study” instead of a tei | in 
the redesign, this room has a number of uses such as 
providing a spare room for guests with a private 
bath close by, making a convenient place to take care 
of a sick member of the family, or offering a private 


area for concentration or study. Note that the study, 
living room, dining space (with partition closed), 
and porch all provide separate areas where different 
members of the family could carry on distinct :.activi- 
ties, yet nearly all these spaces can be combined for 
larger social uses such as entertaining. 


GARAGE 


The garage is a new element in the redesign, 
which would have been needed eventually even 
though the other changes were not made. The good 
features of this garage include a spacious window, a 
work bench (though small), and the overhead type 
of garage door. The hinged-type doors which swing 
open are often hard to move in snowy weather, hard 
to keep open in windy weather, and easy to knock 
off the hinges. 

By placing the garage a short space from the 
house, room is left for an outdoor porch. This porch, 
which would be shaded from the late afternoon 
summer sun by the garage, would be a pleasant 
place for outdoor meals. It provides, too, a covered 
outdoor play space for the children in rainy weather. 
Although near to the kitchen, the housewife would 
be unable.to supervise the children’s play unless the 
door were made of glass. A window would be more 
convenient. Note the’ spacious storage cabinet on 
the porch, which is much needed for toys, garden 
tools, rubbers, and so forth. Ample provision of 
features like this make basements unnecessary in the 
modern house. 


BEDROOMS 


In the redesign the second floor is finished off with 
two bedrooms spacious enough to be used for other 
purposes than sleeping. The end opposite from the 
beds supplies space for a dressing room, a desk for 
study, sewing equipment, or a'chaise-longue for re- 
laxation. With windows on three sides these bed- 
rooms receive good cross ventilation. The bedroom 
closets are unusually large and would supply storage 
space for clothes out of season. The built-in drawers 
utilize space usually lost under the eaves and leave 
more free space in the room. 

The flat top of the garage is utilized for a sun deck. 
Second floor decks provide a privacy usually not ob- 
tainable on the ground. Although only the garage 
top is used for a deck, the porch top might also be 
fixed up for a similar purpose if desired. Both of 
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these decks would have been lost if the architect had 
decided that pitched roofs were necessary in order to 
harmonize with the steep sloping roof of the original 
structure. It often seems wise to. give up stylistic 
elements where advantages such as these can be 
obtained. 

Green’s redesign demonstrates how even an ordi- 
nary, mediocre house can be vastly improved by a 
few alterations and additions at relatively little cost 
without affecting the basic structure of the house. 
Naturally, since Green’s alterations were limited by 
the existing structure, the result is a compromise. If 
he had started from scratch, he could probably have 


achieved an even better plan. He might have been 


able to eliminate the awkward kitchen-front traffic 
situation, which Green’s redesign improves but does 
not eliminate. He might have been able to give the 
fireplace a better location with more wall space, but 
moving a chimney would be an expensive structural 
alteration. As it is, he did about the best possible 
within the limitations of the structure. 

To demonstrate that the plan could have been 
still more improved if the house had been designed 
from the start with intelligent planning principles in 
mind, the authors present a design for the first floor 


using essentially the same dimensions for the house, 
but changing the interior structure. This redesign 
(p. 82) has the following advantages: 


t) A single, main entrance is placed at the side 
where Green had the service entrance. This gives a 
quick, direct route to the kitchen, which, as surveys | 
show, is the spot to which people most often go first 
upon entering the house. It may be argued that a 
special service entrance would serve this purpose. 
But if everybody in the family and tradespeople use 
the service door constantly and if the front door is | 
used only rarely by guests, then should not the most. 
used entrance be the main entrance and be adapted 
for guest-use? The other entrance with its custom- 
ary front steps, porch, and overhang could be elimi- 
nated. The small house really has no need for two 
entrances — although, of course it may be desirable 
to have several doors to the outside. 


2) The kitchen and dining room are placed on 
the southwest side where they obtain more sun and 
view. The elimination of the front entrance makes 
possible a slight jog in the dining area giving both 
more space and an attractive corner view. 


3) A better stairway is obtained with more light. 
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4) The basement can be entered directly from 
the entrance hall without going through the kitchen. _ 
The outside entrance to the basement is convenient 
for transporting laundry and ashes directly to the 
yard. 

5) The kitchen windows command the entrance 
and still enable the housewife to watch the children 
at play. 

6) The entrance hall is enlarged and provided 
with a more generous coat closet. A hall like this 
serves asa catch-all for clothes, skates, books, um- 
brellas, etc., in a family where there are children 
coming in from snowy or rainy weather or return- 
ing from school with all kinds of paraphernalia. 

7) The main entrance is handy to the garage, 
without having to pass through the kitchen. 

8) The fireplace is on the outer wall Where sur- 
rounding wall space is adequate. By placing it here, 
the fireplace can be made double with one face on 
the outdoor porch. Ona cool autumn or spring even- 
ings the fire on the porch will be welcome. 

Because this redesign stays within the basic dimen- 
sions of the original house and within the constric- 
tions of the original style, a number of the original 
disadvantages are still present. The downstairs lava- 
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tory is still not a fully equipped bathroom. To 
make way for the improved stairs and larger en- 
trance hall, even the shower was eliminated. A’ 
shower could be included if access to the bathroom 
were through the study, but this would deprive 
occupants of other rooms of private access to it. 


The laundry and heating equipment are still in 
the basement. Although one of the stock arguments 
for basements is to supply space for laundry and 
heating equipment, the average basement below 
ground is dark, damp, and dirty. Unless a stairway 
leads direct to the outside, the wet wash must be 
carried up to the drying yard by the cellar stairs 
which are usually difficult and dangerous. Where 
possible a utility room including laundry, heating, - 
and hot water equipment should be planned on the 
ground floor near the kitchen. Here a cheerful 
space with light, air, and sun would provide a place 
for laundering at the same time that kitchen work 
was being carried on. The modern, automatic wash- 
ing machine requires merely supervision rather than 
full-time attention and permits other intermittent 
tasks to be done. Where some arrangement of this 
kind is made, the cellar can, perhaps, be eliminated 
altogether. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Basic House 


The small house cannot be reduced in size or cost 
beyond certain basic elements without seriously im- 
pairing livability. The main problem of the small 
house is making sure that the savings are taken at 
the right places, that the omissions comprise the 
least necessary elements. For most urban families a 
house, no matter how spacious, that is not equipped 
with a modern bathroom is completely unlivable. 
But a house without a dining room may be perfectly 
satisfactory if the kitchen or living room are large 
enough for a dining table. If you are in the market 
for a small house, analyze where the corners have 
been trimmed and make sure you get the most liv- 
ability for your money.’ 

Those areas where skimping will most seriously 
damage the livability of your house are probably the 
following: 

—ample closet space 

—necessary kitchen and bathroom equipment 
—privacy 

—ample land for outdoor living 

—sound structure and materials 

—provisions for safety. 

Beware of the house which has trimmed these too 
closely. On the other hand savings can best be made 
without great inconvenience by eliminating the 
following. 

—second story and costly stairs 

—dining room 

—hall space - 

—extra entrance 

—guest room 

—extra bathroom 

—cellar and attic 

—costly stylistic details such as dormers, 
shutters, fancy millwork, and _ artificial 
veneers. 

In-the majority of cases, the small house will serve 
most efficiently if planned all on one floor. The ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement are obvious. In 
case of illness frequent trips back and forth from 


kitchen to bedroom are facilitated. Children in in- 
fancy and nursery years are more easily supervised. 
The bathroom is more convenient at all hours of the 
day. Old people can get about more easily. Clean- 
ing is easier since vacuum, mops, carpet sweeper, 
tags, pails, etc., need not be lugged up and down 
stairs. The space taken up by stairs represents many 
cubic feet that might better be utilized in other ways. 

The basic small house will generally consist of an 
efficient and compact arrangement of four (possibly 
five) essential rooms. The plan shown (p. 84) 
represents the FHA’s conception of a good mini- 
mum house. The square plan provides maximum 
floor area with a minimum of wall construction. 
Room sizes designed for the use of framing materials 
of standard length achieve economies. Having bath- 
room and kitchen with equipment back-to-back per- 
mits savings in plumbing connections and would be 
well adapted for a double prefabricated kitchen-bath- 
room unit if such were available. The omission of 
the basement minimizes excavation and foundations 
needed. 

This compact plan provides ample closet space, 
minimum kitchen and bathroom equipment, privacy 
between the living-working area and. the sleeping- 
dressing-toileting area at the back, and cross ventila- 
tion for all rooms. With all rooms on one floor the 
house, properly furnished, would be safe and easy 
torun. If well oriented on a spacious lot — possibly 
by placing the kitchen entrance on the street side and 
expanding the steps at the “main” entrance to form 
a side terrace — the house might be very livable. 

Despite its good points, the house has serious short- 
comings. These are indeed tight quarters for re- 
laxed and casual living and are not well arranged 
for entertaining or child play. No window in the 
kitchen sheds direct light on the work area. Unless 
there were a basement or an attic with an awkward 
disappearing stairway, storage space would be in- 
adequate. No vestibule or overhead protection is 
provided at either entrance. 
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This basic house, used in a war housing project at 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut, was developed in both 
two-bedroom and three-bedroom units. The lower 
picture shows two of the three-bedroom units joined 
together as semi-detached dwellings. These houses 
have received wide attention for their attractive ap- 
pearance and efficiency of plan. The Museum of 
Modern Art selected them as one of the best ex- 


Grorce H. Davis, Photographer 


amples of American Architecture in the past ten 
years. 

To many people unacquainted with modern 
architecture, the house may look a little like a shack. 
The “stove-pipe” chimney—which is cheap and 
eflicient, however — the unpainted wood siding, and 
the absence of landscaping when the picture was 
taken all help to heighten that impression. Yet the 
appearance is simple and straightforward and in the 
proper setting with landscaping would blend nicely 
with the scenery. 

The interior plan is well conceived. The dining 
area, which this time is placed in the living room, 
increases the apparent size of the living area while 
remaining convenient to the kitchen. Although 
without a vestibule, the front entrance receives over- 
head protection. The ample windows admit plenty 
of light to all rooms except the utility room. The 
convenient location of the utility space just off the 
kitchen makes washing and ironing possible while 
dinner is cooking. Although closet and storage 
space are shy and the working area in the kitchen 
too small, this house achieves a lot of livability for 
the money. 


CAMERON CiarK, Architect 


This small house with its handsome horizontal 
lines is a fresh version of the Colonial style Ameri- 
cans like so much. The garden view shown here is 
the rear of the house where a door from one of the 
bedrooms leads to a terrace made of cuts from a large 
fir log. This outdoor living area with terrace and 
garden might better have been attached to a rear 
living room, but this would be impossible if the 
owner wanted a front entrance to the living room in 
addition to the service entrance. A single entrance 
at the east side of the house would have permitted 
placing the living room to the south and to the 
garden. The two bedrooms and bath would then 

- have been on the west side. 


The garage is well located on the street side near 
the kitchen, so that one can bring in groceries and 
packages directly from the car, can enter the house 
from the car without getting wet in rainy weather, 
and can use the end of the garage as a service entry- 
way where shelter is provided for tradesmen with- 
out asking them into the kitchen. There is no base- 
ment. The extra space in the garage also provides 
extra storage room and laundry space in a better 
location than the basement. 
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The kitchen has plenty of work space in the con- 
venient “U” with a window right over the sink and 
a convenient fully-glassed dining alcove. The wall 
space around the fireplace is slight and if furniture 
were placed near the hearth the living room would 
be an awkward thoroughfare to the bedrooms from 
both the front door and from the kitchen. The bed- 
rooms-bath unit provides needed privacy. 
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wei per cen oe This modest little brick house “works” fairly well. 
The rear terrace, accessible to the kitchen and dining 
room, offers pleasant outdoor dining space, particu- 
larly if screened. The winding treads of the stair to 
the basement are hazardous, since they are much 
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_ Matecotm Duncan, Architect P. A. Dearsorn, Photographer 


Basic House at New Haven, Conn. 


This unassuming small house combines a well 
thought-out plan, the latest in technical advances and 
a not too unconventional appearance. The archi- 
tect, who built this house for his own family, situated 
the structure on a one-and-one-half acre site with 
expansive views. The natural unpainted exterior 
blends with the rustic surrounding scenery. Above 
all, it is a practical house, designed for informal liy- 
ing and easy housekeeping. In the opinion of the 
authors it is one of the best small houses in the book. 

This basic house provides the essential living ele- 
ments within the conventional four-room rectangle, 
but to this has been added an extra study-guestroom 
and the garage, both of which could have been 
added after the main structure, if so desired. And 
at last here is a house with a single entrance. The 
garage and main entry, neatly combined with a pro- 
tecting overhang, offer ready access to the kitchen 
and living areas. Circulation is easy; storage space 
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and closets are ample; privacy for the study and for 
the bedrooms is assured. The heater room which 
provides floor heating makes a. basement unneces- 
sary. A terrace and future sleeping porch provide 
for outdoor living. - 

Besides this, a number of special features are in- 
cluded: the new but efficient radiant floor heating; a 
high center ceiling and a low eaves line that saves 
on walls and framing; special built-in cabinets; in- 
direct lighting in the living room; a raised refriger- 
ator to make the contents more accessible; a service 
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opening between the kitchen and dining area; work- tion, screening, burglar protection; and full vision: 
shop and storage space in the garage; and spacious during all seasons, during rainy weather and during 
| double-glazed windows with fixed glass and screened absences from the house. Such care in thinking 
| ventilating louvers at the side thus providing ventila- through the plan pays dividends in livability. , 


Interior Finish of Horizontal Wood Boards, Close-up Showing Overhanging Roof and 
Attractive As Well As Practical Natural Arrangement of Landscaping 


¢ 


Matcorm Duncan, Architect P. A. Dearzorn, Photographer 


° 


: Garden Side With Glazed Doors Opening On Terrace and Living Room 
Corner Window Facing the Best View 


Cart E, Pautsen, Architect 


IV: RM- 
Hecate BED RM: 
9°6"x12-2" 


SCALE IN FEET 


FORAAN 


10,500 Cu. Fr. Nor INCLUDING GARAGE 


This house built by an architect for himself, satis- 
fies the requirement of many people that a house 
have a pleasant appearance from the street. By com- 
bining the driveway and footwalk, the architect has 
left a large unbroken area on the front lawn. This 
lawn is overlooked by the convenient but too-small 
front terrace, an essential feature for outdoor living 
if the nicest grounds and exposure are in the front. 


THE BOOK OF HOUSES 


As to interior plan, the sleeping area is well de- 
signed for privacy and cross ventilation. The out- 
side corner of the living room is pleasant but much 
of the living room would have to be used for three. 
way traffic between the sleeping area, the front door, 
and the kitchen. The high windows of the living 
room may give privacy from the street, but they shut 
out light from the living and dining areas and cut 
out the view. And where is the coat closet at the 
entrance? The dining area, although conveniently 
near the kitchen, seems ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. 
The ground-floor utility room with heater and laun- 
dry, makes a basement unnecessary. A service en- 
trance is provided at the rear, but one has to go all 
the way around the house to get to it. If the garage 
had been set a bit away from the house, a convenient 
entrance might have been provided from a covered 
porch connecting the house and the garage. The 
front entrance might then even be eliminated. 


Curr May, Architect 


12,272 Cu. Fr. Nor INCLUDING GARAGE 


This southern California Ranch house takes 
full advantage of a spacious plot and the mild 
climate to achieve,an openness of planning 
that is rare and often impossible in more 
northerly climates. The appearance of the house is quite in 
keeping with the casual ranching styles of this section of the 
country. In fact, the rambling plan of the house, strung out 
as it is across the plot, makes possible plenty of cross ventila- 
tion. The house is well oriented on the lot with the porch side 
and large windows facing the rear where privacy is obtained. 

If the climate were anything but mild, circulation in this 
house would be difficult. ‘As it is, the covered porch outside 
provides a hall between the end bedroom, the living room, and 
the dining area. The easy access to the porch from the dining 
room and kitchen make outdoor dining possible and pleasant. 
The bathroom, unfortunately, can be reached only through 
one of the bedrooms. But to compensate, the kitchen is easily 
reached from garage and walk. Note how the charming front 
entrance was designed with the landscaping to play an integral 
part. When the vines are grown, as the closeup of the en- 
trance shows, an attractive arbor for the door is provided. 
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Plywood kitchen. The linoleum work surfaces and splash look very efficient. 
The window at the sink comes down too low. It would have been better to have 
had some splash board behind the faucets and soap dish. 

P. A. Dearsorn, Photographer 


A Contrast IN KrrcHens 


This is an average small kitchen. The arrangement of refrigerator, sink and 
range is good but the unrelated design of the equipment makes for disorder, This 
kitchen would not be easy to keep clean 
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The Book of 


FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION 


Period and Modern 


By 


JOSEPH ARONSON 


More than 200 illustrations from 
photographs and many 
line drawings. 


A NEW, THOROUGH, EXPERT YET 
SIMPLE GUIDE TO THE ART OF DECO- 
RATING THE HOME. THE DETAILS 
OF FURNITURE DESIGN FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


NEW EDITION 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Modern, Louis XIV, Colonial, Empire? Red 
and Gold, Green and Grey? Maple, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Oak? 


This book tells you — and shows you — how to 
choose, and also how to arrange the various 
elements into harmony. The work of Chip- 
pendale, Adam, Duncan Phyfe and other great 
decorators of the past is explained, and illus- 
trated with photographs from the best collec- 
tions. The latest thought on furniture and 
decoration is explained and illustrated with 
photographs of the work of the great decorators 
of today. 


There is information about mixing paints, what 
to look for in buying furniture, lighting ar- 
rangements, minor architectural changes, metal 
and glass furniture, the qualities of the various 
woods, and countless other subjects. 


With this book and your own good taste you 
will have the knowledge, the assurance and the 
inspiration of the best ideas that will enable 
you to create a beautiful home. 


Joseph Aronson is one of New York’s best 
known interior architects, and he also has a 
considerable reputation as a furniture designer. 
He has designed interiors for some of the most 
beautiful and fashionable homes in the country. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


D.P.—4512 


. ENCYCLOPEDI A OF Complete book of furniture providing authoritative dependable informa- ‘ 
ey Re, FURNITURE | ‘07 ©n all furniture topics arranged for ready teference. : ee 


By Joseph Aronson Be See : Se oe Bas Set ic 
irae 1115 Photographs 8% x 11 : ef ey ete $300 


THE BOOK OF ‘ OLD SILVER The fascinating story of silver and silversmiths in all countries; including : 
Serr 2 ie ‘Foreion  >peffield plate. All the authenticated known marks are shown clearly and 
English, American and Foreign _in convenient form for easy ‘identification, Savor. ‘ 
By Seymour B. Wyler ak fi Bg Sanwa e 
ts 100 Illustrations’ CPO NES : See Sine 2 
More than 20,000 Hallmarks' 7 x 10 ~ es pe Be aie oy _ $3.00 


THE BOOK OF POTTERY AND | This is the great definitive work on the Art of Ceramics. At covers the his- 
anes PORCELAIN '°% technique and development of all types of china, pottery and porcelain 
ee ~~ in all parts of the world from the beginnings to the present day. There is. 

By Warren E. Cox clear, authoritative and. thorough discussion of the details, qualities, na- 

es Ss ture and distinguishing features of each ‘type. (All authenticated ‘marks 

3000 Illustrations and signatures are clearly shown in convenient ready-reference tables.) 


Comprehensive Tables ‘of Marks 6x 9a.2: 1150 pages sd volumes, boxed - - ~~ $10.00 


AMERIC AN GL ASS A comprehensive work on glass and glass makers in America by probably ; 
ges a i ._ the foremost: authorities in the country. In this book they present. the 
ae George S. and Helen McKearin detailed history of glass-making with a clear, concise account of ‘the: 


Mibse: thas 2000 Wleissations ¥ictuding _ Every type: Hand blown, Blown-molded, Pressed, Sandwich, ete. — is thor-- 


- photographs, line drawings, etc. oughly described and there are charts and tables of all the known varieties, 


e. ; Conkpkchinsive tables; charts, identifications, Bibliography, etc. i kee is er 
patterns, etc. 8 x10 er SE at $5.00 


ESCOFFIER COOK BOOK | The cook book for the discriminating, for: those whi. demand. éxtellence 


-in cuisine and in the amenities of service; as in other things. “Contains — 


_- methods, mixtures, colors, decorations, factories, glass. houses, products, etc: ¢ __ 


designs, patterns, makers, dates, ‘scarcity’ factors, etc. Glossary. of terms, 


By A. Escoffier 2973 recipes for everything in cookery from scrambled: eggs to the famous ~~ 


French sauces and unusual and prized dishes. of connoisseurs, 


960 pages io ee 
a aI a RET armen ee ee iD: 


THE ‘OPERA All the words, and music of the principal arias, of 33 great operas. 3 vol- 

umes — Ten Wagner Operas: including the entire Ring, Tannhauser: 
LIBRETTO LIBRARY Eleven Italian Operas: including Aida, Pagliacci, Il "Trovatore: Twelve 
French and German Operas: including Carmen, Faust, Fidelio. Original 
text and English translation in parallel columns. 


The 3 volumes, boxed . Pet or. Peis | $5.00 


3 vols. 


A GALLERY A magnificent album of large folio-size reproductions of paintings by the 
OF GREAT P AINTING . great Masters in Art, from Giotto, Da Vinci and Michelangelo to Picasso, 
bai = 5 Thomas Benton and Dali. Many of the paintings have never been repro- 
duced before, many are from private collections not usually open ‘to the 
public. Special Spiral binding. ee , 


100 Masterpieces in Full Color 11 x 14 és : Spore ae — Be rs $5.95. 


With a Foreword by Peyton Boswell, Jr. 


A TREASURY OF Stories, traditions and ballads of the neeple: Contains more than 500 stories; 
AMERIC AN FOLKLORE over.100-songs Gwith words and music) —.those stories Americans love to 
Bay: / 3 tell, those old songs they love to sing. ea m 
Edited by B. A. Botkin — Seek ‘ 


‘Foreword by Carl Sandburg 960 pages Sh Se : tas ; : $3.00 


CROWN PUBLISHERS ¢ 419 FOURTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK LG, Nysy. 


Digitized by: 


INTERNATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 
FOR 
PRESERVATION 
TECHNOLOGY, 
INTERNATIONAL 


www.apti.org 


BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY 
HERITAGE 
LIBRARY 


https://archive.org/details/buildingtechnologyheritagelibrary 


From the collection of: 


NATIONAL 
BUILDING 
ARTS 
CENTER 


‘http://web.nationalbuildingarts.org 


